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Cast Bengal üt 1728-29. 


CHITTAGONG OUTPOST RESTORED. 
(Translated from the Persian Naubahàr-i-Murshid Quli Khani). 


OW Murshid Quli H. restored the thānah (fortified base) of Islamabad 
[Chatgaon] which had been broken up during the governorship of 
Muhammad Baqar, when the Arracanese with their numberless boats had 
attacked the post and its environs and taken away some thousands of people 
as captives and sold them in the Feringi territory. Murshid Quli Il. sent Mir 
Muhammad Hadi, with Muhammad Sadiq and an army to guard this thanah. 
. And in the season of floods, which is the usual time of the enemy’s attacks, 
he sent Mir Habibullah with Zulqadar Kh., Md. Hashim, the youthful Sirajuddin 
Md. (the son of Jan Md. Kh.) there. Behind them Mir Sayyid Ali was detached 
to remain on the watch near the thénah of Feni, which was the rear base 
(bungah) of the above thünah (i.e., Chatgion). People say that no one had seen 
such a vast army assembled there before. The general on reaching Chatgaon, 
restored the outpost with such firmness that the enemy in fear of him remained 
in hiding in their own land, and God's creatures were saved by this wise con- 
trivance of the Nawab. [Folios 22a—25a.] 


MURSHID QULI I's CONQUEST OF TIPARA. 


lipara is a country extremely strong by reason of the abundance of its 
trees, the loftiness of its forts, and the difficulty of its roads. The Raja is 
proud of his strength and the practices of conchblowing and idol-worship 
prevail there. Sultan Shuja during his governorship [of Bengal], left his eldest 
son Zain-ud-din Md. as his deputy [in Rajmahal], came to Dacca, and sent 
his chief minister Jàn Beg Kh. towards Tipara ; but the Khan's men failed to 
take any of the forts of that country even after labouring for one year. At last 
he had to content himself with annexing the district of Mirzápur, and making 
it the frontier of the imperial dominions. Many of his soldiers died of disease 
from the badness of the air. When he reported this fact, Prince Shuja recalled 
the expedition. Therefore, great ámirs like Mir Jumla and Shñista Khan never 
cherished the idea of conquering Tipara. [brahim Kh. had gone towards that 
country, but returned after making peace. 

Murshid Quli ll. decided to conquer Tipara and put down idolatry there. 
He wrote to Sayyid Habibullah (the commander-in-chief), Md. Sadiq, Mir 
Hashim, Shaikh Sirajuddin Md., and Mahdi Beg, who were then engaged in 
the Chittagong expedition, that as the rainy season was over, they should 
set out with their forces, observing every precaution, arrive close to the king- 
dom of Tipara, and try to conquer it. Š 
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Jan Md. Khan, with Sayyid Fath Rafiq, Shaikh Mubarak Muhiuddin, Wali 
Beg and other heroes was sent [from Dacca] towards Tipara. Next Jawün- 
mard Ali Khan with troops and military stores was appointed to go to the 
frontier of the Kuki tribe, strengthen that frontier, and advancing thence to 
near Jaintia, close the path of help by those tribes to the zamindar of Tipara. 
Thereafter he sent Shaikh Azizullah . . . . [text defective]. 


After reading the Nawàáb's letter the commander-in:chief [Habibullah] 
set out for Tipara with a vast army. By daily marches he reached a place 
— close to a village full of enemy troops. Here he prepared his halting place 
by cutting the trees down. Shaikh Muhibullah Kotwal who had been sent 
‘by the Nawab, arrived here with a convoy of artisans such as stone-cutters, 
carpenters, miners, battery-builders, fire-workers, water-carriers,  [hut-] 
builders, farriers, surgeons (bina dozün), barbers, and tailors,—and provisions 
of grain, sheep, goats, ghee, &c., as well as cooked bread (nan, chapati?), 
bread of fine flour (kalicha) and whey (panir). These supplies refreshed the 


army. 


- Md. Sadiq started with muskets, guns, rockets and artillerymen for recon- 
noitring a way, but after being separated from the main army he did not know 
where he was going. Owing to the abundance of hillocks and. hollows, it was 
difficult for horses to advance ; our soldiers penetrated into the jungle on: foot, 
-and after walking for 20 kos they reached a place which was extremely diffi- 
cult to traverse. Here they saw some ruined houses, and searching in them 
discovered some rice. Water and food were very unobtainable, till at last this 
detachment had to eat the leaves of trees. By a fast courier they sent a report 
of their condition to Mir Habibullah, saying that they were at death's door 
through hardship and famine. Mir Habib immediately sent to them raw and 
cooked food and leather bags full of water. 


Md. Sadiq, heartening his troops by distributing these provisions, advanced, 
till he reached a low place facing a lofty mound, on which the Tipara soldiers 
were standing ready. They opened fire on the Nawab's troops; Md. Sadiq 
ordered his sappers to dig a covered lane quickly. Under the shelter of this 
he reached the foot of the fort [wall] and threw inside it some iron wedges 
tied with ropes. When these weights became fixed in the trees, Md. Sadiq 
and his heroes climbed up by seizing the ropes, slew the Tipara soldiers, and 
gained the fort. In this battle some of our men were slain and Karim Beg 
displayed great bravery. Sadiq entrenched there, and wrote asking Mir Habi- 
bullah to come and occupy the post. This was the first victory of the Nawab. 
Habib arrived there and reported the success to his master [at Dacca.] 


Md. Sadiq, leaving Sayyid Habib there, ‘advanced through the jungle. 
Suddenly a man was seen ; seizing him, Md. Sadiq questioned him. The man 
replied that after making some marches through that wilderness they would 
arrive opposite the fort, which the zamindar of Tipara had made his base and 
filled with war materials. Md. Sadiq, after reassuring this man, took him as his 
guide, followed the path through the jungle pointed out by him, and arriving 
near this fort, began to entrench. In the course of one night a very strong 

entrenchment with elevated sides was thrown up. 
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Next morning he delivered battle to the garrison of the fort. At first there 

was much firing of guns and rockets on both sides, and the Tipara soldiers did 
not shrink from fighting in disregard of death. Md. Sadiq came out of the 
shelter of his trenches. Our heroes broke down the walls of this strong post, 
entered in and fell on the garrison like tigers on a herd of deer. The defenders 
were all encircled and slain. 

Md. Sadiq repaired the damaged paris of the fort and reported to Sayyid 
Habibullah, who advanced from his base after leaving some heroes to hold 
it strongly, and joined Md. Sadiq. A council was held and it was decided 
to advance only when the army sent by the Nawab from behind should have 
reached Mirzapur, and reinforced Haji Md. Taqi, the deputy faujdar of that 
place, and also Jawan-mardan [sic] Ali Kh., who had been detached to hold 
in check the Kuki and Jaintia tribes should have arrived on that frontier. 

So, Jan Md. Kh., with a countless host advancing by the public road, 
appeared before the forts of the enemy. Jawan-mard Ali Kh. with his troops, 
advancing like the wind of death, came to the place where Mir Habibullah 
was stopping, saw him, and then went.away to the Kuki and Jaintia frontier 
and stood there like the rampart of Alexander. This Khan had distinguished 
himself by his bravery also in the Deccan wars. 

When the arrival of Jan Md. Kh. and his army at Mirzapur became known, 
the warriors [in Mir Habib's post] being composed in mind [about their rear], 
resumed their advance, leaving their halting-place in charge of other troops. 
They covered long distances, sometimes riding, sometimes on foot. The pen 
cannot describe the hardships they had to undergo from the abundance of trees 
and rocks. After traversing fourteen kos of the way, they arrived at the bank 
of a river, entrenched and planting guns for safety, rested for some days. Then 
Mir Habibullah and Md. Sádiq and other heroes plunged into the river and set 
out on advance. Their soldiers, at the sight of their bravery followed them 
across the water. On reaching the opposite bank they offered thanks to God. 
The pen cannot describe their sufferings in the water. Then they entrenched 
on the further bank. The garrison of Udaipur, which was the capital of their 
ruler, on hearing of the crossing of the river by the Muslim army, with all their 
war-materials and entrenching on that side, lost heart and many of them fled 
away. The Raja reassured them, but to no effect. 

Meantime the corps under Jan Md. Kh. by rapid marches, arrived opposite 
the fort of Chandigarh which is the enemy's greatest fort, and began to attack 
it with guns and muskets. The garrison fought to the utmost, but their sardár 
was killed in fighting with our heroes and his head was sent to the Nawab 
who ordered it to be hung opposite the gate of the Chauk at Dacca. The 
men of the fort, on hearing of the fate of their commander, lost heart and 
vacated the fort. When the Islamic army conquered Chandigarh, the troops 
of Tipara in fear vacated two other forts and took post in Ghazigarh. Fight 
was raging between them and Jan Md. Kh., when in the morning [next day?] 
Sayyid Habibullah, Md. Sadiq, Md. Hashim and Sirajuddin Md. with other 
heroes on horseback, with their artillery men in front, entered the city of 
Udaipur, and coming near the citadel which was the residence of their 
' governor, opened a heavy fire with all kinds of firearms. 
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The Tipara soldiers did not fail to fight regardless of death. The Muslim. 
troops invested the fort from four sides. A severe battle was fought. The 
zamindar's men lay dead in heaps. The victors entered the fort. Dharma 
Manikya, the zamindar of the place, in terror abandoned his women and fled 
away from the fort to hide himself in the jungles near the place. Our heroes 
gave chase, and after some search caught him and took him to Mir Habibullah. 
At the same time Jan Md. Kh. and his comrades also arrived there. The 
Tipara troops on hearing of these events, abandoned fort Ghazigarh and dis- 
persed on all sides. The flag of Murshid Quli Khan was unfurled on the top 
of fort Udaipur. Thé Muslims raised the cry of Allahu-akbar and the Muslim 
ctedo (There is no deity except Allah and Muhammad is His messenger), and 
demolished the temple of the zamindar which had long been the seat of. idol- 
worship. Making a level courtyard on the site of the temple, they read the 
Khutba in the Emperor's name. In the mint of Tipara they ‘stamped dinars 
and dirhams of gold and silver bearing the name of the Khalif of the Age. 
The world-illuminating sun of the-faith of Muhammad swept away the dark 
night of infidelity; and the bright day of Islim dawned. 

The Nawab, on getting the despatches of this victory, sent his commander- 
in-chief Muhammad Ishàq to Tipara to-convey his praise to Mir Habibullah 
and the other heroes, and to tell Sayyid Habibullah to conduct the zamindar 
in a befitting manner to Dacca after leaving Md. Sadiq and Md. Mahdi in charge 
of Tipara. Md. Ishaq and ‘Ata Beg the mace-bearer, went to Tipara and gave 
the heroes the commendations and rewards of the Nawab. 

Mir Habibullah had his audience with the Nawab, in company with the 
zamindar, on 29th Ramzan in the I Ith year of the Emperors reign [1141 A.H}, 
18 April, 1729. Jawan-mard Ali Kh. with Sardub Raj the zamindar [ ? the last 
Tipara King's son] who had taken shelter with him, also had the honour of 
kissing the Nawab’s threshold. The Nawab celebrated a double I'd (rejoicing) 
on account of this victory and ordered Mir Sayyid Ali and Mir Md. Zaman 
to distribute one thousand rupees to the needy. There was profuse scattering 
of coins on the I'd day and during the procession to the I‘d:gāh, one kos from 
the qila of Dacca, [19 April.] The Nawáb graciously ordered the zamindar of 
Tipara to be detained in the fort of Dacca in a good place and supplied with 
food and garments. The date of the victory is given by the words TIBRA 
MAF TUH = 1141 A.H., or 1729 A.D. 


The above is the history of the Tipara expedition as given by the contem- 
porary Azád-al-Husaini in the very year ‘of the conquest and writing from 
Dacca. Thirty-four years later Salimullah, writing for Governor Vanasittart, 
gives some additional information, which L quote here from Gladwin's. trariela- 
tion of that historian's Tarikh-i-Bangalah :— 

"Mir Habib Shirazy,...... having formed an intimacy with Murshid 
Quli Khan II at Murshidabad, accompanied him to Jahangirnagar ; and there 
became his deputy. ‘Mir Habib was very industrious in office, and made con- 
siderable retrenchment in the Nawwara (Bengal war flotilla) and other expen- 
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sive establishments ; and also acquired great sums for his master by con- 
ducting various monopolies. He treacherously put to death Nurullah, the 


zamindar of Jalalpur | = Faridpur] and confiscated his property. . . . . He 
set -on -foot an. expedition against Tipara, under the immediate management 
of Aga Sadiq, the zamindar of Patpasar. . . . . The son of the late Raja of 


lipara having been expelled by his uncle, he joined Aga Sadiq ; and Mir Habib 
gave him hopes of obtaining the zamindari.- He conducted the troops through 
the -passes and over the fords of the rivers into Tipara ; when the Raja, unable 
to make opposition, took refuge in the mountains, leaving Mir Habib in quiet 
possession of the country, placed strong garrisons in different parts, conferred 
the zámindari upon the Raja's nephew, and appointed Aga Sadiq faujdar. 
After which-he returned ‘to id Ac with: the -treasure and plunder, and 
a great number of elephants . . - . Shuja Khan named Tipara Raushanabad or 
the City of Light." (This narrative is copied by G. H. Salim in his Riyaz-us- 
Salatin, text, 299.301, who merely -adds that Chandigarh fort, the abode of 
the Tipara Raja, was stormed after a-fight.) : 

How Rustam Jang suppressed robbers.—Ghani, -a captain, of banditti and 
murderers, who lived in the environs of. Dacca, made the lives of the in- 
habitants unbearable. Rustam -Jang sent his soldiers in small parties and in 
disguise to search for him. -They made secret’ inquiries. None suspecting 
who these men were -and what their aim was; the soldiers reached the home 
(bungah) of the culprit, fought and- captured him, and’ brought him away to 
the Nawab who hanged him on the four sides of the Chawk at Dacca. Next 
the spies traced. out and seized Shakur, the brother of Ghani and thus the 
robber:band was broken up.  - 


- +- - 
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THE ROMANCE OF A PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT. 


When the famous Bengal subahdar Jafar Khan Nasiri- (popularly known 
by his first title Murshid Quli Khan I) died on 30th June 1727, his son-in-law 
- Shujá-ud-din Muhammad Khan succeeded him as imperial viceroy of Bengal, 
Bihar, and, Orissa, and sent his own -son-in-law Mirza Lutfullah surnamed 
Murshid Quli ll and Rustam Jang, to Dacca as deputy governor of the eastern 
half of the Bengal subah. The new deputy governor landed at Dacca on the | 
I'd day, 29th April 1728. Next year he was presented by a learned but poor 
emigrant Persian named Azad-al-Husaini with a prose book of his own com- 
position, entitled Nau-bahar-i Murshid Qali Khani, full. of good counsels, 
anecdotés and fulsome prdise--of -his patron,—with pathetic appeals to save 
Him fiom starvation by granting him a literary pension.  - 

‘The  Inánúscript ` is a sinall ‘one only 65 written folios, 61⁄; inches by 4 inches, 
each ‘page containing only 9 lines, 21^ inches in length. This was evidently 
the original ‘autograph copy, as no other ms. of it is known to exist. The 
story of its migrations is very interesting. Our author's patron Rustam Jang 
was transferred from Dacca to Orissa as deputy governor in 1734, and here 
he remained till 1741, But Alivardi Khan having seized the Nawabi of Bengal 
by killing Shuja-ud-din's son and successor Sarfaraz Khan (lOth April 1740), 
Rustam Jang was goaded on by his wife Dardana Begam and his own son-in- 
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law Mirza Bagar to declare war on the usurper. Defeated in a battle near 
Balasore (on 3rd May 1741), Rustam Jang with his entire family fled away to 
Masulipatam in a ship which he had kept ready at hand during the battle, and 
after the failure of a second attempt to recover Orissa took refuge at the Court 
of the first Nizam Asaf Jah. 

The arrival of these fugitives is thus described in the Court T of the 
Asaf Jahs [Hadiqat-ul-alam, ti. 173] :— 

"In the year 1155 A.H. (1742 A.D.) Asaf Jah came to Haidarabad... . . 
and after spending some time in making administrative arrangements, returned 
to Aurangabad. At this time Mirza Bagar Ali Khan, the son-in-law of Murshid 
Quli Khan I]... . had the honour of waiting on him. After a few days 
Murshid Quli himself arrived there and received the Nizam's favour. Murshid 
Quli's wife and Shuja-ud-daula (sic)s daughter, known as the Bangali Begam, 
was honoured with the title of Mehmán Begam (Guest Princess.) 

In the course of time this family fell into deepening distress through un- 
employment and poverty; their belongings including this manuscript were 
sold, probably at Burhanpur which was a great centre of Persian culture and 
Sufi studies in the late 18th century. It was purchased by Govind Rao Kalé, 
the Peshwa's resident ambassador at the Court of the Nizam, and a master of 
Persian correspondence. After the fall of the Peshwas (1818) this ms. along 
` with many other Persian works of the highest importance (though not to 
history) migrated to the Poona house of the Jagirdar Parasnis. |n 1949 
the historical records in the Persian Languages held by this family as the 
Peshwas' Persian secretaries and news-agents, after lying neglected and partly 
damaged for 130 years, were purchased by the Bombay Government for 
Rs. 7,000. Most fortunately for us their 40 choice Persian mss. were thrown 
in with the newsletters, reports, &c., and I discovered this little book of its 
unique value to Bengal history, when invited by the Bombay Government 
to inspect and report on the collection. 


` JADUNATH SARKAR. 


A few significant anecdotes of the Mughal governors of Bengal, supplied 
by this book, are given below. 


l. MIR JUMLA'S STRICT JUSTICE (1660-62). | 
When Mir Jumla Alamgiri was in residence at Khizrpur in Dacca, one of 


his servants called into his house a woman curd-seller and took from her 
a quantity of curd without payment, and ate it with his meal. The owner 
immediately afterwards lodged a complaint before the Nawab, whose practice 
it was to sit on the bastion facing the river and permit all plaintiffs, high and 
low alike, who wore no arms, to come to him without hindrance and say 
their say. The governor summoned the accused, who denied the charge. 
He was given an emetic and the curd came out of him with the vomitted food. 
The Nawab ordered the offender's belly to be slashed and exposed his body 
on the field of Khizrpur as a warning to others. This act of justice struck such . 


terror that no one dust rob a straw even. 
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Il. ANECDOTES OF MUHAMMAD AZAM SHAH, 
SON OF ALAMGIR (1678-1679). 


This prince was very fond of luxury and prodigal of expenditure in his 
. mode of life. One day he was riding out when he saw on the road side a 
knot of people engaged in making their humble preparations for a marriage. 
He asked his entourage, "Could not these men get more decorations?" They 
replied, “They are too poor to do more". The prince rejoined, "These men 
will grieve and say, “The Emperor's son visited our marriage celebration, and 
yet we received no bounty from him!’ ” So he ordered a purse to be given 
to them |! 

When he was out on travel, he used to carry with him on the backs of 
elephants, some wooden boxes full of water, containing gold and silver fish, 
and when he dismounted, he set up before his tent a level garden and cisterns 
of copper full of water with fountains working in them, and let the fish loose 
in them to freely run about! 

During his governorship of Bengal, he lived at Dacca for one year, and 
issued certain ordinances whose effects are still to be seen. One of them 
was this:—In Dacca during the heavy rains, much mud used to collect and 
‘men, horses and elephants found travelling very difficult. Azam Shah ordered 
a road to be laid with brick. In his time this road was so well laid that men 
on foot could easily travel on it during the monsoons. The Bengalis who had 
never seen a brick-paved road before, wondered at the sight and rejoiced. 
This practice continues even now, and many well-to-do men have laid down 
brick covered roads. 

Near the Badshahi fort of Dacca there was a marsh, where people used 
to snare [aquatic] birds. Inside the fort there was no place for the public 
audience except the Rang Mahal and the Hall of Forty Pillars built by Amir- 
ul-umara Shaista Khan. Azam Shah had this marsh filled up in a short time 
and erected on the site a lofty Hall of Public Audience with a very spacious 
floor area, surrounded by four walls, and a band-room. These buildings had 
fallen down in the course of time, but Murshid Quli II had them repaired. 

The Chowk (market square) of Dacca had not been constructed in Azam 
Shah's time. Nawab Murshid Quli II. has now (1729) made the Chowk so 
nicely as to delight the heart. Azam Shah, by abolishing the octroi duty 
(mahsul) made all things cheap in the town. Betel leaf and tobacco, which 
were comparatively dear, were reduced in price [by him] and the reduction 
still continues. Grain was so cheapened that for one-eighth of a jital* a pucca 
seer of rice and other kinds of grain could be bought [at that time]. But 
owing to the passage of time and the change of governors, grain has again 
turned its face to dearness. Murshid Quli Khan has now brought down the 
price. 

JADUNATH SARKAR. 

* Our author, a recent emigré from Persia, has clearly made a mistake about the Indian 
currency. As 25 jitals make one dam and 40 dams a rupee, his words would give 200 
maunds of paddy for a rupee, an incredible statement. I read däm for jital in the text, 


which would give eight maunds to the rupee, an admitted rate at Dacca in Shaistakhan's 
time (c. 1680.88.) 


Mayurbhanj at the time of the British 
Conquest, 1803. 


- — 


RTHUR WELLESLEY obtained his `transcendent victory over the 

combined armies of Scindia and the Bhonsla on September 23, 1803 at 
Assaye. A day earlier Balasore was taken. - Captain Thomas Morgan wrote a 
letter on the same day (September 22, 1803) communicating his success to 
Lt. Col. G. Harcourt who received it at his camp at Burpurshottam, 25 miles 
from Cuttack, on l4th October at night and wrote back next morning to say 
that he was happy to hear of his success. On l4th October, 1803, the Bara- 
batee fort at Cuttack was occupied. Orissa was ceded by the Bhonsla by the 
treaty of Deogaon. . 

On October 30, 1803 Harcourt wrote to Morgan: `I consider it to be'of 
far greater importance to obtain information of the views and intentions of the 
enemy ,and | request you, by every means in your power to effect this desir- 
able object, . . . . .. and to obtain a knowledge of the passes. Should the 
Mohurbunge Rajah or the Lillygurry Rajah, or any other Chieftains whose 
territories are near the district of Midnapore; open any communication with 
you, Í request that their Vakeels may receive every facility and encourage- 
ment from you, and that you will recommend or desire them to lose no time 
in joining me at Cuttack, promising them every security and attention. And 
should they desire a small guard to attend them, I request you to afford it 
them immediately, but you will undér any circumstances give such Vakeel or 
persons who may wish to proceed to Cuttack, passport that may prevent them 
from being delayed or détained by any of the intermediate posts from hence 
to Balasore. 

“I understand it so desirable an object to conciliate the Hill Chiefs and 
Rajahs whose possessions are near the district of Midnapur that I request you 
to take every particular method to open communication with them, and! to 
induce them to send some Vakeels to Cuttack. 

“The Mohurbundge Rajah has already offered to come hither in persons 
therefore towards him you need not make any advancea. 

P.S. Your statement of the tranquillity of the northern portion of the 
Province of Cuttack is most satisfactory, and | am certain is also correct and 
I consider myself at a loss to conjecture whence the Alarm has arisen which 
seems to prevail to the northward, being convinced of its total want of founda- 
tion either in truth or probability `. 

The "Mohurbundge Rajah’ referred to above was Tir Bickram . Bhunge 
(Trivikrama Bhanja) He was at the time of conquest, not the proprietor of 
Mohurbunge, but wished to be recognised as such. The facts as gleaned 
from the records are stated below: 
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Ranee Sumitra Bhunj, the first wife of the late Raja Damodar Bhanj, 
represented as follows: ‘“The fort of Mohurbunge belonged to the ancestors 
of my husband. The ghats of Khoonta, Nursingpur, Goberghat etc. appertain 
to the Fort. From the collections at the Ghats a tribute of Rs. 5400/- has 
long been paid to the Marhatta Government. The rest of the collections 
belong to the Raja. After the death of my husband Raja Bulbhudur Bhanj 
of Keonjhar knowing me to be a widow, employed a numerous army from 
the time of Raja Ram Pandit to that of Ikajee Sukdeo in endeavour to possess 
himself of my fort and plundered all my property. To effect the expulsion 
of the enemy, Í incurred a debt to the amount of nearly Rs. 30,000, and was 
in consequence unable to pay the stipulated tribute to the Mahratta Govern- 
ment, and an arrangement was made, Government receiving instead of the 
tribute 10 annas of the collections from the Ghat of Khoonta. This Ghat was 
accordingly committeed to the charge of Raja Sookdeo, and l0 annas of the 
collections. were deducted in lieu of the tribute and the remaining 6 annas 
paid to me, and all the collections at the ghat of Nursingpore belonged to 
me. In three years the whole of the arrears of tribute were discharged and 
a surplus payable to me from the Mahratta Government. The accounts were 
about to be adjusted and the Ghat to be restored to my possession as formerly, 
when the Hon'ble Company took possession of the Country.” (1) 

This is confirmed by other records. The Board of Commissioners write 
to the Collector, Northern Division of Cuttack (Balasore) on 20th March, 
1805. . .. . . "Memoir relative to Moorbunj with present Rajah-Ranee 
Sumitra Dey Bunge's claims and pretensions to be considered as one of the 
Ghur Jauts appertaining to the Province of Cuttack . . . —During the Fouzdari 
of Motee Lall at Balasóre and his successors, the Peshkush demanded from 
Moorbhanj was ‘from Rs. 6,000/- to 7,000/- annually. For arrears Mahrattas 
invaded and tried to seize the person of the Raja-Ranee. During the raj 
of Damodar Bhanj, Raja Ram Pandit, Suba of Cuttack marched upon Moor- 
bhanj, took the capital Harriapore and plundered. Raja and Ranee escaped. 
After Damodar's death his first wife Soomuttra Dey Bunj succeeded. . . . Soon 
after Damodar's death Bulbudder Bunj, Raja of Koonjur invaded .and 
plundered Moorbunj.... . She was subsequently carried to the territories of 
Kunjoor Raja. She obtained her release on promising to adopt as her son 
(as she had none) Threebick Rum Bhunj (second son of the Koonjar Raja) 
with whom she returned to Moorbhunj. On a collusive attack on her by the 
Mabrattas which she arranged she separated herself from Threebickram and 
went to Gopiballabhpore in Midnapore. . . ."’ (2) 

Captain Thomas Morgan, Acting Superintendent, Northern Division of 
Cuttack, writes to Col. G. Harcourt on 30th August, 1804: "It appears that 
for three years before the conquest of this Province by the British troops the 
whole of Mohurbunge proper including the ghats of Koonta, Nursmgpore and 
Jogulgolah, with the five pergunnahs rented to her in the Balasore Chuckla 


(1) The petition formed the subject matter of consultation No. 2 of 20th January, 
1807 (From records preserved at Sambalpur). 
(2) Records in the archives of the Commissioner of Cuttack. 
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(in which are the Gauts of Mulda and Gobergautee) were actually and com- 
pletely in the possession of the Mahrattas : the actual collection of the revenue 
arising thereon appears in the account of the Chuckla Nevis in the Fouzdar's 
department of Balasore, and she an exile from her estate, residing under the 
British protection at Gopiballabhpore in the Midnapore district.” (3) 

Lt. F. D. Broughton, Acting Supdt. of Collections, Balasore, sent on 21st 
August, 1804 a letter and 3 Persian enclosures re claims of the Ranee to 
Harcourt. He says: "At Joogulgolah Ghat the Rajas levied a tax on merchan- 
dise, salt, pilgrims & cattle passing from and to the hills yielding 5 to 12,000 
rupees annually. At the ghats of Khoonta and Nursingpore levies collected 
on pilgrims, bullocks, horses, elephants, camels, cows, silk, cotton, etc. All 
ghats were in possession of Mahrattas for 3 years. It appears that the Rajahs 
of Mohurbunge were formerly used to levy tolls on passengers at 12 different 
ghats between the Barabulung and Subinrekha rivers which being a source 
of perpetual quarrel between Zemindars and Rajahs it was settled that tolls 
will be levied at two places, viz. Khoonta and the village of Nursingpur." On 
30th August, [804 he wrote that the Ranee claimed the Talook of Goodoorun 
Sahy in Perg. Dasmulong. 

George Webb, Collector of Cuttack, wrote to John Lumsden on 3lat 
December, 1806: 

n . There is a distant relative of the family. This man is very desirous 
of paying up the arrears and getting possession of the estate . . . . . the debts 
she contracted for military assistance against the Tekoit . . she mortgaged 
the whole in order to liquidate the demands of the Mahala: Govt.” (4) 

Webb transmitted to Lumsden on [5th April, 1807, the original Sanad 
(with a translation) granted to Sumitra Dei under the seal of Raghojee dated 
Ist of Zelhija 1207 Umlee (corresponding to A.D. 1799-1800): 

"On the death of Raja Damodar Bhunge, Zemindar of Killah Bamanpattee . 
who died 5 years ago it shall still be continued and shall pay tribute to Govt. 
without fail .... on this representation the Sunnad and investiture has been 
granted by Govt. on the terms proposed, that is to say that of whatever amount 
the Jumma collected at the ghat of Khoonta may be, a ten annas share shall be 
paid to Govt. and six annas go to the benefit of the Zemindary and the 
expenses of collection shall be paid out of the six annas share. 

"And in lieu of the tax at Golah Jugool and others, one thousand rupees 
by the year shall be paid to Govt. and on the approach of the forces to the 
Tributary territory 1,500 Pykes shall be furnished nor shall any demand. be 

made on Government for their subsistence and all necessary assistance shall 
be faithfully provided”. 

From the above it is quite clear that the Mayurbhanj Estate did not possess 
full sovereignty in 1803 as (i) on the death of her husband in 1795 and again 
in 1800 Rani Sumitra Devi, the widow, applied for Sunnud and investiture 
from Mahrata Govt. and (ij) that in the Sunnud granted to her the estate is 
explicitly mentioned to be a “Tributary territory’ obliged to furnish a contin- 
gent of 1,500 Pykes. 


(3) Sambalpur records. 
(4) "The man’ and 'Tekoit' refer to "Trivikrama Bhunj'—Sambalpur records. 
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It is also clear that in 1803 Trivikram Bhanja was not in possession of the 
estate of Mayurbhunj. We have seen how Sumitra Devi evaded fulfilling a 
promise made under duress and separated herself from Trivikram whom she 
never acknowledged to be her adopted son. It appears that on the British 
conquest General Harcourt and Mr. Melville, Commissioners for the affairs 
of Cuttack Province, recognised Sumitra Devi to be the proprietress of the 
Killah of Mayurbhunj and put her in possession of it. Collector Edward 
Scott Waring wrote to Thackeray, Secretary to the Board of Revenue, on 
22nd August, 1811: “The Ranee acquired proprietary right under the 
Mahratta Govt. and was so acknowledged by British Govt. on conquest of the 
Province." About the time Trivikram "having got some body of men from 
the Mahrattas entered the Killah and commenced disturbance with Rani 
Sumitra Devi” who informed the Commissioners. The latter directed Major 
Morgan to drive out the “enemy”. On hearing this the usurper made his 
escape. 

Col. Harcourt addresses Morgen in a letter dated 3rd November, 1803: 
"Having cause to believe the Ranee of Mohurbunge and her aopted son, 
Tekait, are both desirous of the protection of the British Government being 
extended to them, you will direct the officer proceeding to Harriorpur in 
command of detachment to conduct himself towards the Ranee and Tekait or 
their Vakeels with every mark of kindly attention”. (5) 

In a year the fortune of Trivikrama sank low. He was confined by Sumitra 
Devi and on l6th October, 1804 Mr. Fortescue, the Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners, wrote to the Rani, "Having learnt that you have lately confined Tir 
Bickrum Bunge we are much displeased with you for such improper conduct 
and desire that immediately upon the receipt of this letter you will release 
Tir Bickrum Bunge and permit him to proceed at whatever time and whatever 
place he chooses without any hindrance whatever on your part”. On the 
same date he wrote a letter to Trivikrama Bhanj to proceed to Cuttack, a 
second letter to the Raja of Keonjhur asking him to advise his brother to pro- 
ceed immediately to Cuttack and a third letter to Morgan to give confidence 
‘and encourage Trivikrama to come to Cuttack. In about six months the Ranee 
was presented with a horse by the Commissioner. 

Now came the question of settlement. The broad principle on which it 
was to be made is referred to in a letter written by J. H. Ernest, Acting Magis- 
trate, Zillah Midnapore, dated [5th November, 1803 to John Lumsden, Chief 
Secretary to Government, Fort William: “His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council appointed me a Commissioner for the affairs of Cuttack joint- 
]y with Lt. Col. Harcourt and Mr. Melville, and directed me to proceed by stages 
to Cuttack and collect all information connected with the permanent arrange- 
ment of the affairs of that Province”. In para 8 he refers to the mischievous 
tendency of most of the taxes levied from the Zemindars by the Mahrattas 
and that His Excellency ordered on 29th October, 1803: abolition thereof. 
He expressed the opinion that the revenue to be assessed on the conquered 
districts on this side of the Soeburnrica should not exceed the land revenue 


— 





(5) Balasore Records. 
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which might have been paid to the Rajah of Berar exclusively of the taxes. 
Similarly oppressive taxes and duties were abolished or reduced. ‘““The duties 
levied in Cuttack by the British Government are very moderate in comparison 
with what used formerly to be collected under the Mahratta Govt. ..... '" (6) 
The taxes levied at the Hats and Ghats were also prohibited since the estab- 
lishment of British authority. 

Morgan forwards to Harcourt on 20th August, 1804 a petition (with transla- 
tion) of "Rajat-Ranee'' Sumitra Dey Bhanj, claims for duties, etc., and col- 
lections made at the Gauts and in Pergunnahs rented to her in Balasore 
district with an account of the customs and imports, etc., she claims on the 
Mogulbundee forbidden by the Board of Commissioners to be collected in the 
year 1211 Umlee. F | 


Ghats. Collection. 10 annas share 6 annas share of the collec- 
Koonta Gaut .. 6544-15-] of the Sircar in tions made at Koonta 
Nursingpur Ys leu of Pe- Gaut and 16 annas on 
Booinapore A , shcush on Mo- others appropriated to the 
Gobergaut " hurbunge. Raja of Mourbunge. ` 
Dooludaun A 4062..15-2 2481-15-3 


Extra customs imports on the Mogulbundee— 


Dustoor from weighment at the Gola at Roomna .. 325/- 
,, on horses at Soona Moonie  ... .. 350/- 
, on Purgunahs of Muchra and Wes .. 100/- 
Charity to Fakier Sedhu Tola at Khoonta Gaut . .. 200/- 


For a Jagir to Moohanund Goomsta for taking scene etc. 150/- 


Morgan says: “If it shall be deemed expedient to deliver over to her the 
Gauts of Koonta and Nursingpore, it cannot be doubted but she and the 
intended successor to her eatate (brother of the present Raja of Koonjar) will 
levy heavy taxes on pilgrims going to and coming from Jagarnath dnd on every 
article of merchandise and cattle thereby considerably interrupting the com- 
munications between Bengal and the Province of Cuttack and the consequence 
of whjch will ultimately be at variance with British interests and the Province 
of Cuttack.” 


l On 3lst Deceinbet: 1806 George Webb, Collector, writes to Lumsden re. is 
case of the Ranee of Mohurbunge. He says that the Mahrattas charged the 
Zemindary with quit rent of Rs. 6,000/-. The Ranee not only claimed exemp- 
tion from tribute but demanded Rs. 11,370-11-2 in addition on the ground that 
the 6 annas collection at. Khoonta Ghat' and 16 annas collection of taxes at 
other ghats which she used to get had been abolished. This claim the Collec- 
tor thought to be unjust. and showed readiness to engage with Trivikrama. 
G. Webb also reported to Thomas Graham, Acting President, that the claims 


l (6) J. King, Collector of Customs, Balasore, to George Udny, President and Members 
of the Board of Revenue, Commercial Dept. Ft. William under date April 25, 1807.— 
Balasore Records. ++ 
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of Ramchunder Murdraj Hurrychander, Raja of. Nilghurry, to collection at 
Ghat Acktarpore were not admitted and said it would not be advisable to 
admit any of the claims of the Hill Rajas to property in the Mogulbundee. 
The Raja engaged never to take customs. 


It appears that Trivikrama’s claim was weak. Therefore he was anxious 
to get possession of the estate by offering to pay tribute and agreeing not to 
levy pilgrim tax and was no stickler like the Ranee she wished to dispossesss. 

On 30th November, 1807 Webb forwarded to Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart, 
K. C., President and Member, Board of Revenue, a statement showing a bal- 


ance of Rs. 12,845-8 as. as being due to the Ranee from 121] to 1214 Umlee. 


Dr. . Rs. As. P. Cr. 
Ranee of Mohurbunge in 
account current— By tax on pilgrims passing 
To Peshcush from 1211 to Khoonta Ghaut at an 
1214 Umlee being for 4 average of Rs. 9,610 6 0 
years @ Sa. Rs. 5,400 per per  annum(7) for 4 
annum T" sl i 21,600 0 O years .. Rs. 38,445 8 0 
To Farm of Jogul Golah do 
at 1,000 per annum a 4,000 0 0 
.25,600 0 0 
To balance compensation 
to the Ranee m " 12,845 8 0 i 
Total Sa. .. 38,445 8 0 Rs. 38,445 8 0 


Zh. Cuttack. Rev. Dept., 30th. 11., 1807. 
E.E. G. Webb. Collector. 


There may seem to be some haze about the tribute paid by the estate of 
Mohurbunge. Ranee Sumitra Dei says in her petition that Rs. 5,400 had long 
been paid as annual tribute to the Mahratta Govt. In the above statement of 
accounts also the tribute is shown to be Rs. 5,400 per annum: But in the 
memoir relative to Mohurbunj transmitted by the Board of Commissioners to 
the Collector, North Division, Cuttack, under date 20th March, 1805 it is said 
that “during the Fouzdari of Motee Lall of Balasore and his successors the 
Peshcush demanded from Moorbhunj was from 6 to 7,000 annually". In a 
letter written by the Collector of Cuttack, dated 21/23rd January, 1809 to the 
Governor-General in Council he says: 

f . It further appears to me that instead of the peshcush being fixed at 

Rs. 5,400, it ought to be calculated at the rate of Rs. 6,000 per annum, the 
full amount formerly paid by proprietor of Mohurbunge to the Mahratta Govt. 
According to Mr. Melville's report the Ranny was assured that she should not 
be upon a worse footing under the British Govt. than she was under that of 
the Mahrattas. If therefore her claim to the compensation be admitted I see 
no reason why any deduction should be made from the amount of peshcush 


(7) "The amount should be increased by Re. 1/- to yield the total Rs. 38,445.8.0. 
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paid to the Mahratta Govt". It appears therefore that the first Commissioners 
for the affairs of Cuttack fixed the tribute at Rs. 5,400. The Secretary to, 
Government writing on 4th August, 1809 to C. Buller, Commissioner at Cuttack, 
says: l 


"Ihe claim of the Ranee of Mohurbunge to compensation on account of 
loss of duties formerly received by her from pilgrims seems to be well founded. 
-I would also advise His Lordship in Council to admit the claim of the Raja of 
Nilgiri to compensation on the same account. The Governor General in 
Council desires that you will ascertain and report whether the circumstance 
was adverted to in adjusting the tribute payable by the Raja as it occurs to 
Govt. that compensation had already been granted by fixing the tribute at a 
lower sum in consequence of the deprivation of the duties in question, than 
that what would have been otherwise demandable from the Rajah.” : In 
another letter (to G. G. in Council under date 27th January, 1812) the Collector . 
says that Mr. Webb, a former Collector, "rated the tribute at Rs. 5,400 per 
annum which is however 600 rupees less than that received by the Mahratta 
Govt., a deduction of 10% having been made on the calculation on the same 
principle as was observed by the first Commissioner in adjusting the tribute 
of other estates". In 1809 Webb wrote that the annual collection at Khoonta 
Ghat being Rs. 9,610-6-0 and the tribute Rs. 5,400 being set off against it, 
"the mode of reckoning would leave a balance in favour of Rs. 4,209-10-0 (8) 
and would subject the Govt. to annual disbursement of the sum. . . . . I would 
recommend that the peshcush, with an exception of 5 Gold Mohurs per 
annum as tributary acknowledgment be given up in lieu of the compensa- 
tüon..... '" So when Teer Bickrum Bhunj “in his anxiety to be acknowledged 
by our Government the lawful inheritor of that Estate” after the death of 
Sumitra Dei, proposed a tribute of Rs. 1,001 per annum and to forego his 
right to levy pilgrim tax, the proposal was accepted (3rd March, 1812). 


But he did not get possession as long as Sumitra Dei was alive. On the 
12th April, 1810 he petitioned Mr. Robert Mitford, the Collector, asking him 
to register his name as the adopted son of Sumitra Dei in the room of the 
Ranee. In reply to the Collector the Ranee wrote that his statement was false. 
On the 15th September, 1810 Mr. Mitford sent to the Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, two petitions from Teer Bickrum Bhunj claiming Killah Mayurbhunj 
as lawful heir by adoption of the late Raja Damodar Bhunj, and the Ranee's © 
reply, whereon the Board asked the Collector (25th September 1810) to inform 
Teer Bickrum Bhunj that “his claims can not be taken cognisance of by the 
Collector or the Board and should be preferred to a Court of Justice. ` 


On the death of Ranee Sumitra Bhunj in 1810-1811 Teer Bickrum Bhunj 
took possession of the Estate apparently for the first time (see letter of Collector 
of Cuttack to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue dated 3rd March, 1812), 
yet the name of the deceased Ranee continued to be borne on the Collector's 
register till at least the Ist of August, 1811 (see letter of Collector of Cuttack’ to 
Secretary, Board of Revenue dated Ist August, 1811). That Teer Bickrüm 





(8) "But the figure should be Rs. 4210.6-0." 


^ 
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Bhunj was not in possession of the Estate in 1803 is evident from the letter of 
Mr. Trower (dated 24th February, 1813) to the’ Secretary to the Board of 


Revenue”. 


"There is also on record an answer to a purwanah of Mr. Mitford's, in 
which the late Ranee (Sumitra Devi) denies any knowledge of Teer Bickrum 
Bhunj—as adopted son of her husband—and as it is certain that the late Ranee 
held the Rajghee for 15 years most part of the time under the Mahratta Govt., 
if the claim of Teer Bickrum Bhunj was good, I conceive he would have been 
put in possession, previously to the time of our taking this Province, or that 
his claim would have been decided on, by the gentlemen deputed as Commis- 
sioners to settle the affairs of the District.” l 

During. the life time of Ranee Sumitra Devi Teer Bickrum did. not succeed 
in getting his name registered. On her death he again sent a petition to the 
Collector to enter his name on his register (see Collector's letter dated IIth 
July, 1811), representing that the Raja's second wife, Chumpa Dei, acknow- 
ledged his adoption by her late husband. In a letter dated the 31st December, 
1811 the Board wrote to the Collector that they "are aware of no objections to 
your entertaining the name of Raja Teer Bickrum as Tributary proprietor of 
the territory of Mohurbhunj."" 


But his succession was forthwith disputed by Ranee Chumpa Dei who in- 
sinuated that the petition containing her alleged consent to his succession (Ra- 
zeenamah) was forged, and a false receipt to the Collector's proclamation was 
produced by him. The Raja confined her, murdered her servant Jagannath 
Das Bhooina and would not allow her to go to Cuttack. He became extremely 
contumacious to Govt. when it insisted on his allowing Chumpa Dei to go to 
Cuttack so that their respective claims might be investigated. Mr. Trower, 
the Collector of Cuttack, wrote to the Secretary, Board of Revenue (17th 
May, 1813): “It would appear that Teer Bickrum Bhunj sets at defiance the 
Govt. and its orders and is determined not to resign quietly the rights he has 
usurped. [t.is equally clear that the Ranee is prevented by him from proceed- 
ing to Cuttack and unless some speedy and coercive measures be taken her 
life will fall a sacrifice." Even the employment of a military force to secure 
her liberation was contemplated. 

_ It seems that Chumpa Devi was eventually allowed by the Raja to come 
to Cuttack and her claims were investigated by Messrs. J. Richardson and 
W. C. Ward, Commissioners. The Chief Secretary to Govt. wrote (I1th June, 


` 18]4)—‘‘the Governor General in Council is of opinion that Chumpa Dei has 


entirely failed to establish her claim to the Killah Mohurbhunj in preference to 
the present possessor Teer Bickrum Bhunj, who may now be left in undisturbed 
possession of the Estate. Chuma Dei was granted a maintenance allowance 
which the Raja had to pay into the Treasury of the Collector who paid it to her. 
It appears from the correspondence that Teer Bickrum's claim that he was 
the adopted son of the late Raja Damodar Bhunj was not good, nor substan- 
tiated ; had it been so he would have been recognised as the Raja since the 
death of Damodar Bhunj ; he was therefore never in possession of the Estate 
while Ranee Sumitra Dei was living ; he came into possession after her death, 
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and Chumpa Dei's claims (on what grounds it does not appear) having been 
worse than his, he was left in undisturbed possession in 1814. 

I did not find the original Ekrarnamahs but there appear to be references 
to them (page 3, letter of Mr. Webb dated 31st December, 1806 and page 4, 
paragraph 3—letter dated 3rd March, 1812). | 

Trivikram's subsequent conduct was excellent. For procuring the seizure 
of the Joogal Dig Patta, a proclaimed Choar Sardar, he was given an honorary 
present by Govt. of an Elephant, a horse, a pair of Shawls and a Khillat 
(9th January, 1817). 


KALIPADA MITRA. 


ao 


Che Bengali Admiral Raja Datvajit. 


N the 16th century Fathabad including Bhusna witnessed kaleidoscopic change 

of masters ; Afghan, Mughal, Rais Mukund and Kedar held them in turn. 
In 1595 Bhusna was first attacked by the imperial troops under Himmat Singh, 
son of Man Singh Kachhwa, (Akbar Nama, Per. text. HI, 632) and again in 
1608 by Iftikhar Khan when Satrajit was its Raja. 


EARLY CAREER. 


Though young in age, he had the good sense to make a show of sub- 
mission, on the arrival of the Viceroy Islam Khan Chishti at Rajmahal, 1608 
and court his favours by a present of elephants. But after a short while the 
Viceroy grew suspicious of him and while on the downward voyage to Ghora- 
ghat, deputed a force against him. Situated on a tributary of the Madhumati, 
Bhusna was well-fortified (ibid, 667). But Satrajit drew up an advance line of 
defence along a flowing channel called the Atal Khal and strengthened it by 
fortification. The Mughal commander, however, turned it by crossing at a 
ford and faced him in the rear before he was ready for the fight. Outflanked 
and outmatched, Satrajit was forced to sue for peace. Iftikhar addressed him 
as Farjaud (son) and granted him his territory as jagir on condition of joining 
the imperial service. From this time forward till the tragic close of his career 
(1638), Satrajit remained an ally of the Mughals. He was a tower of strength to 
them in naval fighting in various parts of Bengal, Kamrup and Assam. Whether 
in narrow creeks or on the broad bosom of the Brahmaputra, he was always 
in the van with his flotilla. At a time, when Assam was walled off from the 
rest of the civilised world by the ukase of its rulers and peopled with imaginary 
terrors, Satrajit braved them and went up the river Kallang from Pandu to 
Koliabar. Of such a striking personality, hardly anything was known previously, 
but thanks to the exploration of new Persian sources by the gifted Sir Jadunath, 
the Bengali Gibbon, we are in possession of plenty of facts about him and 
offer here a brief sketch. 


In the fluviatile region of eastern Bengal, many small chiefs had grown into 
prominence at the close of the l6th century. Foremost among them was Musa 
Khan, grandson of Kalidas Gazdani, a Bais Rajput. By reason of his wealth 
and military strength, he enjoyed a position of primacy among the Bengal land- 
lords and was therefore singled out for attack by the new Viceroy. But in 
order to secure his rear against sudden attack, he planned simultaneously 
another expedition against Majlis Qutb, the zamindar of Fathabad (Faridpur). 
Satrajit had had his first experience in fighting in co-operation with the Mughals 
against this chief. Directed*by the Chief Commander, Shaikh Habibulla, he 
took post at the mohana of Mathibhanga with his flotilla and thrice repulsed 
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Munim, who was sent by Musa Khan to relieve his ally. Finding his position 
untenable, the rebel Majlis evacuated his fort of Fathabad and fled to the 
inland retreat of Jalalpur. Temporarily called to the violent fighting in progress 


against Musa, Satrajit returned to the fray ‘and forced Majlis to surrender 
(1610-161 l). 


HIS CAMPAIGNS IN JESSORE AND SYLHET.. 


A redoubtable chieftain, Usman Afghan, had grown very powerful after 
the death of Isa Khan, Masnad-i-Ala, in central Mymensingh. His depredations 
kept the thanahdar of Alap Singh (Mymensingh) in perpetual alarm. Satrajit 
now joined the expedition against this chief, with his Afghan retainers and fleet. 
While the imperial forces were at Egarsindur, Anwar Khan, Zamindar of 
Baniyachang apparently a Mughal vassal, but in secret collusion with Usman, 
planned a coup d’etat for the arrest of the high imperial officer and total 
annihilation of the army. But the plot miscarried and Anwar decamped on 
board his vessels to his watery retreat in south-western Sylhet. The task of 
ferreting out and crushing this miscreant was entrusted to Raja Satrajit. ' He 
successfully made his way across the labyrinth of swamps and marshes into 
this watery region where routes were neither trailed out nor known; he 
encountered the enemy in a number of engagements and finally stamped 
him out. 

South Bengal, with its broad strearns and innumerable waterways fringed 
with groves of trees is an enchanting region. There as one glides downstream 
aboard a pinnace, he feels lost as it were, in the expanse of limitless water ; 
he meets nothing else than boats and crafts of all descriptions, either with 
bellying sails or sails furled, the azure. landscape looming against the distant 
horizon. In this remote fascinating corner, beyond the range of cavalry attack, 
two small principalities had been founded by a couple of Hindu Rajas. Their 
independence was an affront to the imperial power ; at the summons of the 
Viceroy, Satrajit had to accompany the expeditions into this region. He parti- 
cipated in the dogged action against Ramchandra of Bakla (Barisal), and when 
the latter laid down arms out of regard for the feelings of his widowed mother, 
he escorted the young prince to Dacca. l | 

Meanwhile violent fighting was in progress against Pratapaditya. His forces 
had been beaten at Salkia and again at Kagarghata. Brought to bay, he: was 
evolving a plan with his son Uday for a last stand in the fortress of Dhumgbat. 
At this critical hour, Sayyid Hakim and Satrajit hemmed the Jessore Raja 
from the south. This intervention was a decisive event leading to the capitula- 
tion of Pratap. "We are surrounded by the imperial army, from two sides, 
and when the imperialists would rush upon us, the Feringis will. make greater 
exertions than before to destroy us. Nothing will be gained (by resistance). `` 
(Baharistan-i-Ghayebi, Sir Jadunath’s Copy of the Paris Ms.). 

Such was the circumstance under which the Jessore Tiger bent before the 
Mughals. After his reduction, operation was launched for stamping out the 
Afghans’ from Sylhet. Usman had been driven from Bokainagar (about 10 
miles north of Mymensingh) into Taraf, eastern Sylhet, while a Karrani chieftain 
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named Bayazid ruled at Sylhet. Satrajit was deputed under Shaikh Kamal 
against this Karrani zamindar. A large imperial force was then locked up in 
a death-grapple with Usman and Bayazid allied with the Kachar Raja Shatru- 
daman made redoubtable efforts to. drive back the Mughal force, but they 
were foiled by the fighting skill and enterprise of Satrajit. He constructed a 
fort on the Surma facing the Sylhet fort, crossed the river and after a temporary 
reverse, succeeded in forcing the Afghan down to his knees (1612). Thus one 


after another the lampes of local independence were put out and the whole of 
Bengal as far as the Garo and the Khasi hills passed under the pax Moslemica. 


Early in the l6th century the large tract from modern Raiganj m W. 
Dinajpur to Pandu in Assam, and from Ghoraghat to Baksaduar at the foot of 
the hills was ruled by two rival Kuch kings. One of them Raja Lakshminarayan 
of Kuch Bihar proper had become a Mughal ally in 1596, while the other 
Parikshitnarayan, ruling over Kamrup and the long stretch of territory on both 
banks of the Brahmaputra as far as Dewanganj in Mymensingh district, was a 
staunch opponent. The river Brahmaputra was the very life-line of this kingdom 
and the Raja jealously guarded it by stationing. his flotilla on the frontier. 

In an operation against such a foe, the fleet was the main element of 
offence, the land force being merely an auxiliary to it. Accordingly the imperial- 
ist power mobilised a vast flotilla, including those of the vassal Bengal zamindars 
and .sent it against Kamrup. Satrajit joined-.this expedition (end of 1612). . 
Defeated in successive naval engagements at Salkona and Dhubri, Parikshit 
sued for peace ; but when his terms were rejected by the Viceroy 'at Dacca, 
he stirred up his people to a passionate resistance against the Mughals. His 
kinsman Laksminarayan made a diversionary expedition in the Khuntaghat 
pargana on behalf of the imperialists ; but Parikshit threatened to trap up his 
army, when the summons were issued to Satrajit;to relieve him. The latter 
with his flotilla advanced to Kharbuzaghat (Mechpara Mauza, Dt. Goalpara), 
menacing Gilap, one of the bastions of Kamrup.: Parikshit, therefore, withdrew 
from the fight against Laksminarayan and turned towards the other front. 
A violent fighting now ensued in which the Kamrup Raja after a temporary 
period of success was sent flying towards his capital at Barnagar. At this hour 
Satrajit and Qasim Khazanchi were directed to proceed with their flotilla upto 
the Manas river and intercept the Raja in the rear. Parikshit had gone across 
this stream before the admirals arrived. Baffled in pursuit, Satrajit proceeded 
to Pandu and blocked the Raja's way of exit into Assam. Placed between the. 
mill-stones of the advancing columns from the west and the flotilla from the 
south, Parikshit made an abject surrender, July, 1613. 


s un 4 OPERATIONS IN KAMRUP 


After the Mughal conquest of Kamrup, the way lay open to Nadia: 
. + Into this country the imperialists under Sayyid Ababagr penetrated to fulfil 
the. traditional civilizing mission, March, 1615...At the end of the rains, they 
captured Kajali at the confluence of the. Brahmaputra and the Kallang; 
Satrajit with his squadron of 60 boats, went up the river on a plundering expedi- 
tion.as far as Koliabàr and struck terror among the Ahoms. This was followed 
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by the advance of the imperialists up the Brahmaputra to Samdhara, at the point 
of its junction with the Bharali. Then the Ahoms turned ferociously against the 
Mughals. They captured the imperial fort on the Bharali in a dreadful night- 
attack and routed their flotilla. A host of Mughal officers, including the C.-in-C. 
Ababagr were slain ; many sought safety in the neighbouring jungles. Satrajit, 
wounded in the fight, returned to one of his boats which sailed back to Hazo. 

' Suffering from the scars, he now yearned for a return to his country, amid the 
familiar sights and smell of his sweet home, but such a consternation ensued 
among the crew and the local officers at the mere report of his going away that 

- Mirza Yusuf Barlas had to write for help saying “‘Hazo may still be saved with 
the fleet, if you (Mirza Nathan) proceed expeditiously ; otherwise, after the de- 
parture of Satrajit, not a single war-boat will be left behind” (Baharistan, Eng. tr. 
I, 390). In this predicament, Satrajit abandoned the idea of going back. to 
Bengal and sailed again with other kindred spirits, when many lurked behind, 
for fear of the Ahoms, back to the vicinity of Samdhara and rescued 1,700 
fugitives fainting with hunger and thirst, July, 1616. 


This shattering defeat of the Mughal arms encouraged a cluster of Kuch 
chieftains to repudiate their authority. Chief among them was Sanatan who 
pressed Shaikh Ibrahim Karori, at Barnagar, Sept., 1616. Satrajit reinforced the 
Shaikh and the Kuch chief was beaten back. The easy and ample gains made 
by the Shaikh Saheb in Kamrup now turned his head. He rose in arms (1617) 
and entered into a secret understanding with the Ahom Raja, Bali Narayan, 
brother of Parikshit and Sanatan and caused a violent commotion in Kamrup. 
As a lieutenant of Mirza Nathan, Satrajit took a leading part in quelling the 
Karori. He constructed a fort on the Bharali, opposite the Shaikh's, with, his 
gang of crews and commanded the left wing of the army in the final encounter 
against the rebel. When the battle ended in victory, Nathan lifted him on 'the 
back of his elephant and presented him with a pony (ibid, II. 463-477), In the 
meantime Bali Narayan wrested away Pandu and shook the Mughal authority 
in Dakhinkol region. Satrajit was sent at this juncture, to bar the path of the 
Ahom flotilla down the Brahmaputra, from a fortified position in an island 
(char) of the river. But he quitted the station with his flotilla in the face of 
overwhelming enemy superiority and fell back on Hazo which was surprised 
in a night-attack and mercilessly raided, Dec., 1617. Dislodged from the place, 
the Ahoms fomented disturbance in Dakhinkol which remained in a state of 
ferment from 1618-1620. Here again Satrajit helped Mirza Nathan in capturing 
the fort of Rangjuli and defending Ranihat, 1619. 


It is during this period that Satrajit became a partisan of the Mughal 
C.-in-C.s Shaikh Kamal and Qalij Khan. Both of them chafed at the arrogant 
ways of Nathan and sought to disgrace him.  Satrajit became their willing 
instrument. Through his instrumentality, the fort of Hangrabari near Pandu 
was lost to Nathan, 1620, and the latter's protege, son of the Dimrua Raj 
attacked and killed, 1622. During 1624-25 the rebel prince Shah Jehan con- 
quered Bengal; the change of officials including the appointment of Nathan 
at Rajmahal that occurred as a consequence brought Satrajit into lime-light. 
He was then put in charge of the frontier thanas of Pandu and Gauhati ; 
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enjoyed large tracts of land as fiefs (tiyul) in Dakshinkol (Padishnama, II, 77) 
and was reckoned, as next in importance to the C.-in-C, at Hazo. Two Jesuit 
missionaries, Stephen Cacella and John Cabral, who had an audience of him 
at Pandu in 1626, thus wrote to him, "Mighty Satrajit, Raja of Bhusna, corn- 
mander of the Mogor troops at Assam, through his knowledge and position, 
stands very high throughout the country as we noted at Azo, when the people 
in the streets cheered him as if he was their sovereign. This was also in part 
owing to the great liberality with which he disposes of his income amounting 
to about two lakhs of rupees” (Wessel, Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia, 
p. 123-5). In the following year he became-the chief agent in the negotiation 
for peace with the Ahom Raja and was bound to him with affectionate ties 
by acknowledging filial sentiments for him. Thereupon the Ahom ruler treated 
Satrajit with a son's favour, and reared up his two-year-old son under his 
personal care (Purani Assam Buranji, 92-93, 168-69). In 1629 he suspected the 
Bengal Raja with having connived at the escape of one of his faithless vassals, 
Mamu Govinda and planned his arrest by sending Langi Phoukan ; but Satrajit 
won over the chief by his personal charm ; and the conference between them 
broke by an interchange of gifts (Barua, Ahorn Buranji, 110) ; four years later, 
he again ingratiated into the favour of the Ahom Raja and negotiated a match 
for him and his son with Lakhipriya and Hempriya, daughter and grand- 
daughter of a Kuch Chief, Birukaji (ibid, 113). 

“Two years later, 1635, the Ahoms launched an offensive against the 
Mughals and the whole of Kamrup was thrown into flames. -Relief was sent 
to Abdus Salam, the C.-in-C. at Hazo, but ere it could arrive, Satrajit retreated 
from Pandu to Hazo (1636) in collusion with the rebels, according to the author 
of Padishahnama. In course of months of desultory fighting, the imperialists 
yielded to them one place after another. Their fleet lost the command of the 
waters and were steadily driven back from Srighat to Sualkochi and thence to 
Dhubri, end of 1636. Hazo was captured and Mughal rule in Kamrup was all 
but annihilated. At the end of the same year the Viceroy sent an armada with 
the complement of artillery to recover the lost ground. The commanders, 
Zainuddin and Allah Yar Khan pushed up to Dhubri, clearing the Karibari 
pargana of the rebel Chandranarayan. Here they took stock of the wreck of 
the flotilla and met the admiral, Satrajit. The Viceroy had already singled 
him out for punishment as having been in the treacherous collusion with the 
enemy and encompassed the disasters. He now shared the fate which the 
English Admiral Byng had suffered for defeat in the Mediterranean. The com- 
mander acting under Viceregal orders put him under arrest and sent him in 
chains to Dacca where his mortal career came to a premanie: close at the hand 
of an executioner,, 1638. 


Such is, in kernel, the life story of Raja Satrajit. 


NIROD BHUSAN ROY. 
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Mayor's Court Records (1749-74) and 


Supreme Court Records of the 18th 
Century in the Calcutta High Court. 


TRE Mayor's Court at Calcutta was created by a charter in 1726. There 
was a charter also in 1753. It tried civil cases among Europeans and 
among Europeans and Indians. The Armenians and the half-caste Portuguese 
were included in the category of people subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Mayor's Court. The records upto |749 are missing and the total quantity of 
records between 1748 and 1756 is very meagre. It is said that the capture of 
Calcutta by Siraj-ud-Daula in 1756 was responsible for the destruction of the 
Mayor's Court records of the period 1727-56. The Supreme Court which 
came into existence in October, 1774 got universal territorial jurisdiction over 
Calcutta and personal jurisdiction over some of the inhabitants outside Calcutta 
answering to certain descriptions. 
_ Attention is here drawn to the data that could be collected from A 
judicial records of the 18th century. Besides supplying data for social, 
economic and administrative history the Mayor's Court and Supreme Court 
papers supply some data for political history as well. Reference may be 
made to the case of Ramnath Ghose vs. Charles Weston (1759). Weston was 
in later years attorney to William Bolts, who was opposed to Governor 
Verelst, was deported from India and wrote his celebrated book '"'Consideta- 
tions on the affairs of the E. I. Co." In this case there is an exhibit which 
contains a statement of accounts for 1756 and 1757. In this statement a deduc- 
tion was made in interest for the period during which Calcutta was under 
the occupation of Siraj-ud-Daula—6 months and 15 days. From other sources 
we learn that Calcutta was attacked by Siraj on the l6th June taken on the 20th 
and reoccupied by the British on the 2nd January, 1757. Fortunately for the 
historian of the British period of Indian history he does not grope in the dark , 
for the chronological basis of his work. Otherwise such evidence would have 
been invaluable. 

The banians acted as agents and middlemen of the East India Compan 
its servants and.free English merchants. The country trade in its- four branches 
—inland, coastal, between Indian ports and Asiatic and African ports west 
of Cape Comorin, between Indian ports and ports east of Cape Comorin: in 
Burma, Malaya—was the chief concern of the servants of the European East 
India companies. According to one of the honestest and ablest servants of 
the English Company its service resembled that of the Marathas—little pay 
but unbridled license to plunder. We are not concerned with the*E. I. Co.'s 
investment in Bengal done through its brokers. The eighteenth century judi- 
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cial records illustrate not this investment but the private trade of the servants 
of the E. I. Co.—a phase of untrammelled scramble for wealth—European 
commercial adventure behind the screen of the Company. The unregulated 
imperialism of the period between 1757-1793 is best illustrated from these 
records. The regulated imperialism of the period after 1793 in which agency 
houses began to function is outside our purview. Of collusive contracts during 
the regime of Verelst, Cartier, Hastings and Macpherson we get some 
Information. 

At present the banian is a sua as ss broker. He has nothing to do with 
finance. But the 18th century banian has been described as "interpreter, 
head book-keeper, head secretary, head broker, the supplier of cash and 
cash-keeper and in general secret-keeper .. ... serving to further such acts 
and proceedings as his master darest not avow". The young writer landed 
in India without money, but with a desire of wealth. The banian took 
possession of him, got from him the teket of an Englishman's name, the 
power which it naturally conferred and supplied him the money which he 
needed. In the case of Radha Kisore Roy vs. Executors of John Grose 
deceased, who was Supervisor of revenue at Rangpur (1772) we find that the 
banian was in advance upwards of 50,000 rupees for which he had no bond. 
One: of the interrogatories addressed to Uday Ram Singh, may be here repro- 
duced— Did or did not the complainant as head banian to the said John 
Grose deceased make all advances for the expenses of said deceased as well 
as sundry advances for his private trade and also for a joint trade between 
Messrs. David Mackenzie, George Robinson and the said deceased carried 
on under his management". In the case of Rampersaud Roy vs. Peter Hansen, 
the agreement exhibited was to the following effect— Peter Hansen do 
bargain and agree with Paramananda Ghosh and Ramsankar Sarkar to keep 
them in my service and allow them both 25 Arcot rupees by the month while 
they serve me and can not dismiss them before the money they lend me is 
paid'—(May 1772). It is a relief when we turn from many such case records 
to the will of William Lambert (1774), who was in succession, Military Pay- 
master, Chief of Dacca English factory and Chief of Dinajpur Provincial 
Council of Revenue—''I give and bequeath unto my faithful banian Bulleram 
Mazumder, so faithful that words are insufficient to describe it and to whom 
I am indebted for every rupee I have hitherto gained”. 

It would be a mistake to think that the banian always occupied the 
position of vantage. He took great risk when he advanced money to the 
young writer who was likely to die a premature death leaving no assets. If 
he did not succumb to the climate and to fast living it was very likely that 
he would try in various other ways to get rid of his financial obligations. 
Reference may be made in this connection to the case of Ramdullol Missir vs. 
John Miller, administrator of Wiliam Dumbleton deceased (1798). The case 
is typical. According to the complainant "William Dumbleton was in or 
about August, 1768, a writer in Bengal establishment at a monthly salary of 
96 rupees, the only means of his subsistence. The young writer was very 
extravagant, borrowed money from several gentlemen and natives in Calcutta, 
kept à number of dogs, horses, carriages, etc., and spent about three to five 
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thousand rupees a month. He persuaded the complainant to become his 
banian and he was at that time banian to several European gentlemen in 
Calcutta. He continued in the service of William Dumbleton upto about 
September, [770. By then Wiliam Dumbleton was in debt to the deponent 
to the extent of 28,365 Arcot rupees. During this period he had the permission 
of William Dumbleton to make investments for buying and selling goods and 
merchandise and borrowing money. About December, 1770, Mr. Cotterell 
who was then Import Warehouse Keeper wrote to Mr. Purling then Jemader of 
Calcutta and procured this deponent to be taken up and imprisoned for a 
period of about six weeks. He was again discharged without any formal 
charges being made against him which this deponent saith was then a very 
common thing with the Co's servant in Calcutta to do to the native. During 
his confinement he was informed that Mr. Cotterell intended seizing his pro- 
perty in aurungs. He was alarmed and caused applications to be made to 
William Dumbleton who had been before appointed Asstt. to Middleton, 
Resident at the Durbar. Dumbleton agreed to afford assistance but wanted a 
large sum of money and a mortgage in his property so that he might protect 
them by appearing to have an interest in them.” 

In the early years of the 18th century, the Setts and the Basaks at Sutanati 
were the agents of the E. I. Co. [n view of the destruction of the records in 
- 1756, it is not possible to make an estimate of the proportion of high caste 
Hindus who flocked to Calcutta as banians before the rise of British political 
power. The Mayor's Court records from 1757 indicate that the high caste 
Hindus must have found this occupation very profitable. With private trade 
becoming far-flung banians in judicial records are mostly men of higher castes. 

In one of the earliest judicial records (Sept. 1749) two banians are men- 
tioned—Ramkissore Ghose and Lukhiem possibly Lakshman. Durga Cham 
Mitra was banian to the Prussian Company in 1755-56. Diaram Dutt appears 
as a banian in a case in 1760 and Kebalram Ghose in 1762. These are some 
of the earliest names. Muslims appear very rarely among banians in judicial | 
records. One of the very rare names is that of Sk. Jowdy who talked with 
his employer in Portuguese and one Gocul Mukherjee interpreted the orders 
to him. (Daniel Hoissard vs. Gokul Ghosal, 1773). A banian Ramprasad 
Mitra was very well acquainted with and could read and write the English 
language. But even among banians he was an exception. Ít would be: a 
mistake to regard Maharaja Nobkissen as a banian. His activity lay largely 
in the fields of diplomacy and administration. In the case of Maharaja Nanda- 
kumar he gave his evidence in English and showed rare felicity of diction. 
Joynarayan Ghosal who appears as a witness in a later case, could read and 
write English. According to the evidence given by Major Rennell in the 
impeachment of Impey not more than a thousand natives in the provincial 
cities understood English. It does not appear that the banians acquired any 
proficiency in English language beyond a smattering of substantives, adverbs 
and interjections. The East India Company wanted its servants to acquire a 
working knowledge of "gentoo and Moorish” languages. 

It would be proper to refer to the activities of some of the most oe 


banians of the second half of the 18th century—Gokul Ghosal, Baranasi Ghose, 
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Hydaram Banerjee, Okrur Dutta and Monhur Mukherjee. Their names occur 
frequently in the judicial recorda of the period. Nobkissen Munshi, Ganga 
Govind Singh and others described also as banian were largely concerned 
with political and revenue matters and they do not as such illustrate the part 

played by the banians in the economic life of the age. The Mayor's Court 
and the Supreme Court records do not throw as much light on their activities 
as they do on the activities of the other banians mentioned before. 

Gokul Ghosal was the banian of Governor Verelst. As such he was as 
much in the front rank as Maharaja Nobkissen. But he was concerned largely 
with inland and foreign trade. Some of the cases in which he was either 
plaintiff or defendant would best illustrate how widespread was his 
commercial activity. : 


Executors of Daniel Hoissard 
08. — 


Gokul Ghosal 1773... 


In the East India Company's Public dept. records Daniel Hoissard is 
mentioned as a church warden in 1769. In the Mayor's court papers we find 
that there was a joint trade concern in which he had the Governor as his 
partner; But the central figure was Gokul Ghosal. On his recommendation 
Hoissard appointed the head banian for this joint concern. Whenever a 
_ gomastha was appointed the appointment was made only on the recommenda- 
tion of Gokul Ghosal. Purchases of cotton goods of different varieties and 
Purnea saul timber were made at different places in 1768. In exhibit No. 14 
of this case we find a list of piecegoods sold by Hoissard to Captain 
Thompson, Commander of the Calcutta Indiaman and Pearse, paymaster of 
the said ship, part in, ready money and part in barter for Europe velvet and 
broadcloth. It is relevant to note that the officers of an Indiaman were not 
remunerated in the form .of a salary but by permission to trade on their own. 
They were allowed to own a certain proportion of the cargo. The list of the 
cargo includes almost all the varieties of cotton piecegoods. |n exhibit No. 15 
we have a Bengali account abstracted from the final aurang invoices of 
gomastas of goods received by the agents and servants of Gokul Ghosal 
—from Ragegunge and Burran aurang—Sugar, Juggery, dry ginger, turmeric, 
wax, opium (1768-1770) from Ramgurr (1770) timbers ; from Burron (1768-1770) 
cotton piecegoods ; from Malda-Cossa (1768) from Haripal, Mulmul, neck- 
cloth, doorea, Nayansok (1768-1769); from Radanagore, doorea and mulmul ; 
from Shantipur aurang muslin also soosee flowered and silk yellowed ; 
(1769) from Mohonpur aurang and Cossimbazar and Rajegunj and Birbhum 
piece goods of different varieties (1769). 

We also find in an exhibit in a case of Charles Child that he bought the 
whole share of the purchase made by Modun Dutt in partnership with Gokul 
Ghosal-of the opium exported in 1769 from Patna. Charles Child was 
possibly à free merchant. 
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James Archdekin 
vs. 


Joynarain Ghosal, 1781. 


James Archdekin was Commissary to the Third Brigade in 1769 in which year. 
a partnership commenced between complainant and Gokul Ghosal. He could 
borrow of Gokul Ghosal for trade up the country to the extent of 30,000 rupees.’ 
Gokul Ghosal was to have 4 of the net profits and he was also to take !⁄4 
share of ‘all losses. 

In consideration of the Europeans being prohibited to trade in salt, betel- 
nut and tobacco Gokul Ghosal was to have one-half of the profits for all and 
every concern that might be entered into by the parties in those three prohibited 
articles of inland trade, it being understood that the said Gokul Ghosal would 
bear one-half of all losses. Monhur Mukherjee, a relative of Gokul Ghosal 
accompanied James Archdekin. At Monghyr they began trade in cloth, rice, 
opium, wax, tobacco and other articles as also saul timber. Gokul Ghosal's 
established reputation for business integrity, fair dealing and the status he 
filled as head banian to the Governor were helpful factors. ` : 


In the case of Thomas Rumbold and Walter Wilkins 


US. I 
. Joynarain Ghosal administrator of Gokul Chandra Ghosal 
(deceased) 1784. 


Thomas Rumbold was in succession Chief at Patna, Member of the’ Board 
and Member of the Committee of Works during the period of Verelst's 
‘Governorship. Walter Wilkins was Chief of Chittagong factory and later 
Member of the Board. In 1769 they purchased a ship on a scheme of trade 
to send opium to the eastward but desirous of admitting other partners they 
admitted Harry Verelst, Gokul Ghosal and Moden Dutt. lt was later asserted 
that the verbal agreement was not concluded by the execution of bonds. A 
ship was purchased. It first carried Munir-ud-Daula, Minister of Shah Alam I] 
to Mecca. For this Munir-ud-Daula paid Rs. 8,640/-: In 1770-1773 the out- 
ward cargo it carried included opium and piecegoods. Dividend was paid 
regularly to all the share-holders upto 1773. The ship made voyages to 
Malacca, Java and even beyond. But one of the charges against the acting 
partner was that he had altered the voyage. It is interesting to note that 
the ship brought back 293070 lbs. of tin for the Calcutta market. | 

This Gokul Ghosal with his grip on inland trade and in partnership with 
prominent Englishmen in seaborne trade in the east died in 1779. . His succes- 
sors became landed proprietors and in 180Í in a case between Rajassory Deby 
& ors vs. Joshep Sirell and Prankissen Biswas, we find the widow of Gokul 
Ghosal and other members of the family mortgaging Joynagar in the district of 
Islamabad in Bengal containing twelve Mahals and Sandip aleo in the same 
district containing 7 mahala for a sum of 10,000 rupees. The case of Gokul 
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Ghosal’s $ successors was typical. Banians and their decendants were trans- 
formed into landed proprietors. _ 

. Okrur Dutt was another notable banian who was very much concerned 
with inland trade. He was—as was not very unusual in those days—banian 
to more than one Englishman. His answer to the bill of complaint of Crusias 
La Plant, who ‘was Secretary to Patna Provincial Council of Revenue, deserves 
to be reproduced in full—''In or about 1770 I entered into the service of the 
late Robert: Burgh Esq., on his being appointed Paymaster to the Second 
Brigade. This defendant followed him in the capacity of a head banian from 
Calcutta to Burrampur from thence to Monghyr and afterwards to Dinapur 
and continued in his employ till the time of his death in June 1775. In July 
1773, one Hurry Mullick came to the defendant at Dinapur and in the name 
of the complainant acquainted the defendant that the complainant had months 
' before dismissed his former banian Ramsundar Niyogi and wanted to employ 
him as head banian. The defendant went to Patna the next day, waited on 
the complainant and acquainted him that the business of Mr. Burgh at Dinapore 
was of such a nature as to require almost constantly the defendant's personal 


` 


attendance but that he would furnish the complainant with people to transact - 


his business and would himself attend thereto as often as he possibly could. 
The arrangement held good from 10/12th- July, 1773 to April; 1774. Hari 
Mullik was in the complaintant's service as head assistant. Complainant's 
trade- was .very inconsiderable. During the period only Rs. 4,000 worth of 
oil and. peas were purchased at Patna and sent to Calcutta and a sum of 2,000 
rupees more ‘sent to Carnoul an autang in the Province of Behar. The de- 
fendant ‘had the accounts translated i in English by the then writer of the com- 
plainant by name Mottur Das." 

Another notable banian was Baranashi Chose of Sutanati who appears 
frequently as administrator of the estates of many deceased persons. In the 
case of Nittanand Day vs. Henry Goodwin, we find Baranashi Ghosh as the 
defendant's banian concerned in the saul timber trade in Purniah in 1768. 
He was a young man at the time, not more than twenty-five years old. He 
appeared as a witness in the case of Robert Hunter against Collichurn Palit. 
Another notable banian of those days was Hridoy Ram Bannerjee who 
appears as Hydaram Banagee in judicial records. He was very well-known 
. in Calcutta in those days as banian to the Sheriff of Calcutta (1778). 

Private trade of the servants of the E. I. Co. was perhaps as important 
in the economic life of Bengal in the 18th century as the East India Company's 
own investment. Private trade upto 1757 was characterised. by the growing 
abuse of dustuck or trade privilege by the servants of the English E. I. Co., 
a privilege which had been granted only to the English E. I. Co. and was not 
certainly. intended for extension to its servants., Pointed attention was drawn 
to the. abuse by the successive Nazims of Bengal «and this abuse was one of 
the causes which led.to open breach between Siraj-ud-Daulà and the English. 
In the case of Durga, Charan Mitra vs. the. agents for and on behalf of the 
Prussian Company trading to the East Indies we find that an Englishman John 
Young was intrusted with the management of the Purssian Company's affairs 
in Bengal: One of the witnesses Kalicharan Sarkar said in course of his 
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evidence that he agreed to pay John Young a higher price for his goods on 
condition that John young would procure and give him a ‘dustuck’ to- send 
those goods to Radanagore "free from any Moor's duties in the passage 
thereto". We learn in this connection that for a rowana for a ship carrying 
rice from the fouzdar of Hooghly to go on a voyage to the Corgmondal Coast 





.325/- Arcot rupees had to be paid. 


/ _ ' 

It was abuse of the privilege of 'Dustuck'' that enabled the British to 
wrest inland trade from the hands of the Indians and it was political power 
and its abuse that enabled them to consolidate this gain! An Englishman 
could make no headway in a town he did not rule such/as Rangoon, where 
the Persians and the Armenians predominated. Two/cases deserve to be 
mentioned in this connection. i | 


Mee Aba. — 
Us. 1 


/ 
f 
Thos French. , 


"Sometime in the month of October 1758 Ramconny Doss Ghatmanjee (now 
deceased) came to defendant and offered if the defendant would be concerned 
with him to bring hither from Jugdea 1,200 mds. of betelnut on or before 
Ist December following, whereupon, defendant forwarded a ‘‘'dustuck” for 
that quantity and was by agreement to have a third part or 400 mds. to be 
delivered to defendant for the price it then bore in Calcutta on account of 
which proportion defendant paid him 550 Arcot rupees and delivered him the 
"dustuck'' at the same time. He failed to observe his contract." 


Answer of A. Burton 
to 


Complaint of Radhakissur Condu. June, 1768. 


"When complainant agreed to sell said cotton to the defendant complainant 
at the same time engaged and agreed to furnish this defendant with a dustuck 
therewith to send said cotton to Calnea where if it had gone it would have sold 
for Rs. 22-8 as. per md. but the complainant not being able to get the defendant 
a 'dustuck'' which was the only inducement which this defendant had to buy 
his cotton, waiting in vain at Chandernagore for a "dustuck'' sold said cotton 
for 19 rupees per md. and waiting for said "dustuck' '." 

Political rivarly apart, nationality stopped east of the Cape. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Dutchmen were drawn together in a common desire for 
individual gain. They were engaged in many commercial speculations to- 
gether. Hastings is reported to have sent much of his money out of India 
through his friend Ross, the Dutch E. 1. Co.'s Chief at Chinsura. In the beginn- 
ing of 1757, that fateful year in the history of Bengal, some of the servants 
of the French East India Company and the English East India Company had 
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a brisk correspondence on matters concerning their private trade. The 
exhibits-in the case -of 


John Knox Junr 
Ds. 


: Stanlake Batson and Francis Sykes. Ist July, 1757 


indicate how close were the private trade relations of some of these persone 
who belonged to hostile nations. On 15th January, 1757 Jean Law from 
Cossimbazar wrote to William Batson in Calcutta requesting Batson to help 
him in selling his goods at Chandernagore: He wrote, "Pray, dear sir, do the 
best you can and pay yourself first.” William Batson was possibly connected 
with Stanlake Batson, Asstt. Military Store keeper and Sheriff of Calcutta. 
Again on 22nd January Law wrote a frantic letter to William Batson “Sir, if 
you can get some of the goods that are in Chandernagore sold, you take the 
amount of the bill." On the same day he wrote again to Batson and Sykes 
giving details of different sorts of goods he had at Chandernagore. F. Nicholas, 
Commissary for the French East Indiá Company was also approached in this 
connection. : This correspondence went on until the middle of February. 
Frederick Nicholas was writing to Batson and Sykes from Chandernagore. One 
of his letters to Batson and Sykes contains the following sentence .... . 
"Mr. Sinfray being indebted to Mr. Summer (at that time possibly Export- Ware- 
house-Keeper) in the sum of 3,000 rupees I shall. be obliged to you for deliver- 
ing the same to him in' cash or in goods.” It is relevant to note that Chander- 
nagore was taken by Clive in March and on the 23rd June when the’ battle 
of Plassey was fought Sinfray wat 50 Europeans fought for Siraj against the 
ge with great spirit. 
According to the orders of the ead of Directors in 1767 "No Company's 
servant, free merchant or any European shall in any mode or shape whatever 
either by agent or themselves directly or indirectly trade in or be concerned 
in an inland trade in salt, betelnut and tobacco or in any other articles pro- 
duced or consumed in this country." The trade of the Company's servants 
was to be confined to export and' import only. But we notice brisk inland 
trade activity long after this period. But this trade was largely benami. As 
Impey put it in 1778, “they all do the act and say to the black man you are 
responsible."  Purnea saul timber trade appears now to be' dominated by 
Europeans. The import of timber from the Morung country or from Aligunj 
_ ghat on the banks of the Kousi river was in the seventies and eighties a very 
profitable trade. In the case of Major Giles Stibbert vs. Nittanund (filed Ist 
December 1767) and Charles Child (possibly free merchant) vs. Anandiram 
Day, Nittanund Day and Choytan Charn Sur (May, 1767) we get some valu- 
able data: about the profits to be derived from this timber trade. Varied 
money-making, activity is now to be traced. In the case of Luckcont Dutt os. 
Robert Sanderson (1772) we find that the Mayor of Calcutta was making profit 
in the business of chunam-making in the Sunderbund area. In the case of 
Goculchund Sarma, Manickchund and others against Capt. David Mackenzie 
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filed on IIth Dec. 1772, Capt. Mackenzie answered that he had some of his 
money lent at interest according to the custom of the country by the means B 
of his banian and with the knowledge and 'approbation of Mr. John Grose 
then Supervisor of Rangpore. Two paragraphs from the written answer of 
David Mackenzie deserve to be reproduced in full. . . . . “The said com- 
plainant Mirza Loll Beg came into the defendant's company with his banian 
who said that Mirza Loll Beg resided in a very good mart for rice. He ‘had 
agreed to make provision of rice to the amount of 20,000 rupees in the joint 
account of Mr. Grose and the defendant, for which they were to make the 
advances which were made. They wanted.to make a profit of 25 p.c. (usual 
and customary between merchant and merchant) but they were satisfied with 
a profit of 18 p.c. only." .About Governaut Doss, one of the plaintiffs, he 
said in his reply: “His banian. did apply to him and acquaint him that he 
wanted the sum of 4,00] rupées or thereabouts for the Gorraghat Rajah in order 
to make up a sum of money to present as a salamy to Mr. Lawrell's banian 
(the said Mr. Lawrell being at Rangpur) and that he ordered his banian to 
lend such money provided the security was good. Mr. Purling, Resident at 
Rangpur had put,a coffelat over the borrower by way of securing the revenues 
from him." In the case of George Bnght, Sub-treasurer against Diaram Dutt 
and others we find reference to Dr. Alexander Hamilton's private trade in 
paddy in August, 1771. In the eighties a more profitable avenue was opened 
. the manufacture and sale of indigo. The two most important persons 
in “indigo trade in the earlier years in the Supreme Court records were George 
Thomas Grand and Claude Martin. 
- One of the pioneers of large scale indigo manufacture in Bihar : was G. F. 
Grand, the first husband of Mrs. Talleyrand.. He utilised his position as 
' Collector of Tirhut and Hajipur and later as Judge and Magistrate at Patna to 
have extensive indigo works in Tirhut. In the case of the administrators of 
Thomas Baillie against G. F. Grand we find that in 1786 his three manufac- 
tories at Syriah, County and Daudpur produced 542 mds. and 6 seers, the price 
being Rs. 200—250 per md. Baillie having acquired skill in indigo manufac- 
ture in the West Indies his services were secured by Grand. Profits in 1785 
amounted to 90,000 C. Rs. James Gentil gave his evidence in this case and said 
that 5 C. Rs. per seer was a fair price for indigo. In the case of Thomas 
Mascyk vs. Claude Martin, We find that Martin's indigo estates in Pilwa, 
Bergowa and Catwa spread over an area of 6,466 bighas of land. In the case 
between Alexander Colvin and Ralph Uvedale, we find indigo manufacture 
in Ghatal in Midnapur district. In the case of Christopher Dexter and Robert 
Wallace vs. Robert Stewart in Sept. 1798 we find indigo works in. Nadia as 
also in Murshidabad. Englishman's moneymaking in India was already taking 
a different shape. 

The East India Company's servants coda carry on export and sol 
trade if this did not injure the trade of the E. I. Co. Much new light is thrown 
on this aspect of private trade as also on Indo-Burma trade relations by! the 
prolonged litigation between Anthony Polier, acting owner of ship Middleton 
(the other two being Motte and Laccam), and J. B. Chevalier, Governor of 
Chandernagore. The French Governor's claims were based on some bills of 
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exchange ...... dated 8th July, 1770 for Ra. 20,319-2 ; 22nd May 1772 for 
Rs. 3,024-9-4. We are not interested in the claims of Chevalier on Polier but 
certain details-are very interesting. We find that in 1772 the ship Middleton 
was taking cocoanut from the Nicobar islands to Pegu and returning, if 
possible, with timber: In the course of his statement Chevalier referred to 
his agents at Rangoon who were transacting business valued at times at two 
or three lakhs of rupees. A letter of credit granted to Polier was for one 
lakh. The ship Middleton was trying to procure a loading of rice at Pegu. 

As private inland trade was forbidden and much of it became benami, 
it is difficult to’ gather satisfactory evidence about its. nature and extent m the 
eighties and in the nineties of the 18th century. But in the case of John Hoope 
Wilkinson, complainant against Rampersaud Mitter defendant (29th January, 
1789) the deposition of R. P. Mitra banian throws. some light on the manner 
in which it still continued. John Hooper was Deputy Paymaster. of one of the 
brigades and was stationed at Monghyr. 

Some valuable information on the trade of the French East India Company 
and the Dutch East India Company can also be gathered from some stray 
papers. The will of Zachariah Cojamall Caldar (Khalladar), filed in March, 1776, 
may be referred to in this connection. He wrote, "The account of 
Mr. Chevalier which 1 have already got written or prepared in the English 
language ..... there are some articles which are not yet charged or debited 
to the said account that is to say the commission of seventy-five thousand 
rupees on the spices and a further commission of thirtynine thousand odd 
hundred rupees. 

Govind Churn Sett had a bond Seine: on the French Company for 
principal 18,000. I gave that bond to Chevalier without interest who was 
to pay it in ready money but he gave cotton which I delivered to the said 
Govind Churn Sett. 

2 p.c. commission must be charged for it to the account of Chevalier and 3 
p.c.'commission | must get from Govind Chum Sett. If Chevalier makes an 
objection with respect to the commission of 70,000 rupees alledging that he 
has already paid me two hundred rupees it is true he has paid but as | gave 
him great advantage in the duty, on that account he made me a present of 
200 rupees..... The commission on account of the chunam and tobacco 
of Silatt must likewise be charged . .. . . another item in which he traded 

old thread sent to Dacca, bales of Mooga dooties, coral, ivory.” 

Ross was Dutch E. 1. Co.'s chief at Chinsura. We know that Hastings 
hal many commercial transactions with him and bought many Dutch bills of 

ange. Ross had widespread business with .the English East India 
Company's servants in the aurungs. One of the persons involved in Ross's 
private transactions was Charles Grant. ' This was hushed up and though Ross 
was a prisoner since the beginning of the Anglo-Dutch conflict Hastings 
allowed him. to escape on a Portuguese ship in 1782: But Henry Halsey, a 
contractor ar Birbhum gave great publicity to the collusive transactions of 
- Rošs with the servants of the English E. [.,Co. - The E. I. Co. started 
a case against him in 1782 because he refused to honour his contracts after 
the outbreak of-the Anglo-Dutch WB From the deposition of Colonel Henry 
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Watson in this case we learn that a few days after the capture of Chinsura 
Halsey informed him that he had entered into a considerable engagement with 
Mr. Ross for the provision of cloth to the amount of near 2 lakhs of rupees. 
Mr. Ross had received very satisfactory accounts of the sales of Bengal goods 
which he had sent to Lisbon and that he Mr. Halsey thought that the great 
part of the cloths he was to provide by the above mentioned engagement was 
intended by Mr. Ross to be sent to Lisbon on his the said Mr. Ross's private 
account. Maharaja Nobkissen giving his evidence in this case deposed that 
about the 24th January he received from Capt. Cudbert Thornhill, Attorney 
to the Agent for Supplies to the Presidency and later Harbóur Master, for 
and on account of Mr. Ross, late Governor of the Dutch settlements at 
Chinsura, the sum of 100,000 sicca rupees and granted a bill of exchange for 
the sum to Ross on his brother Ramsunder at Burdwan payable in 6 days. 
We would not be very wrong if we trace the hand of W. Hastings in' this 
transaction. 

It has been pointed out that Holland provides a striking example of bow 
the sweets of foreign trade and foreign loan business could be rival to' the 
growth of industry. We are not surprised to find that Dutch economic develop- 
ment was postponed by a leakage of capital into international fnance. The 
very intimate relation between the Dutch East India Company and the private 
trade of the Company's servants should be noticed in this context. 

On trade between Calcutta and the Persian Gulf ports there are many 
records. They also throw some light on the activities of the Armenians in 
Calcutta. The Armenians, according to some case records which contain 
exhibits of accounts of 1748 and 1749, carried Bengal piece goods in con- 
siderable quantities to Persian gulf ports (Joseph Beggaram his account current 
with Zachariah Sheriman, 1748, 1749). The exchange rate is given—the batta 
on Pungamell rupees of Persia being Rs. 5-10 as. per cent. 570 teans could 
be had for one rupee. In the case of Ovaries Bogdazar and his wife against 
Hadjee Karim we find that in 1759-61 the cargo carried to Bussora included 
salt, ginger and various varieties of cotton fabrics and the return cargo included 
chests of rosewater, one emerald worth Rs. 400/-, twenty pearls worth 
Rs. 122-8 as. each and dry fruits. Another exhibit showed that in 1757 Hajee 
Karim shipped on board the Dutch ship Fenix 2] bales of cotton fabrics of 
different varieties valued at Rs. 33,108-5 as. duty paid at Bussora being 3,613 
rupees valued at 570 teans per rupee. In the case of Lucky Condore vs. 
William Fullerton 19th October 1759 we find Bussora rupees 6,300 
valued at Arcots 6,174. In another case Isaac Benjamin for Moses Tobias of 
Surat vs. Augustin de Pedro (1755) 19 chests of Chinaware and jewels were 
imported in the port of Gombroom (Bander Abbas). In the case of Phannus 
d'Mathoo against Petrus Arratoon filed 10th May 1761 we find that in voyages 
to Cochin in 1750-51 they were carrying pearls, rawsilk and Dacca goods. 
Bills of exchange from Bussora are referred to. But in the judicial records of 
the seventies and eighties of the 18th century we do not find papers that 
throw any light on trade with Persian Gulf. This must have become negligible. 

In the case of Lt John Jolly against Mitchell Brooks we notice an agreement 
to the effect that a snow was to go from the port of Madras to the port of 
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Rangoon and thence to Calcutta. The premium was paid at 20 p.c. for the 
voyage if concluded in 9 months and if longer there was to be pro-rata consi- 
deration. Reference was made to the usual risks of the seas, rivers, enemies, 
fires, pirates, etc. In the case of Joseph floter vs. Domingo Rozario we find 
the piloting charge of the Diligent snow from the river mouth upto Calcutta 
was Rs. 108/-. Patna opium formed the cargo of ships going to the Malaya 
coast (Thomes Rumbold vs. Patrick Ms Teggart, 1768). Opium was valued 
at 350 Arcots per chest. 

From some of the exhibits we get varied information very helpful to the 
' student of economic and social history. About the value of Calcutta property 
in the 18th century some reliable information is supplied. We learn that a 
cottah of land near Bonomally Sarkar's garden (Kumartuli) was valued at |l! 
Arcot rupees (Francisco Rozario vs. Susana Gomes, 1757). In 1780 a cottah 
of ground near Simla cost Rs. 10/- and at Baghbazar 25 Sonnat 
rupees. A garden containing 3 bighas and 19 cottas was valued at 900 Sa 
rupees (Supreme Court, ecclesiastical side, 1780. In the goods of Kalicharan 
Palit deceased). A deed of sale of 1784 made by Sr Chaitanya Charn Basu 
in favour of Bholanath Boral valued 5 cottas of land in dihi Calcutta at 1,201 
rupees. This is the highest price recorded in the judicial records of the 18th 
century. We have not enough' information to explain this high price of a 
particular plot of land. 

The price level can be indicated decade by decade. The use of cowries 
as people's currency lingered until almost the end of the 18th century. In 1766 
in the case of the Hon'ble Company in account with Thomas Forbes, Buxey 
of Cossimbazar we find 65 puns of cowries could be had for one rupee. In 
1771 in the case of Alexander Gordon we find that the rate was 70 p. -10 g. 
In 1766, at Cossimbazar the day labourers were paid their daily wages in 
` cowries— 


Bricklayers .. 6 puns i Boys .. 2 puns 
Women .. 3 puns Carpenters ... 6 puns 
Cooleys .. 2—10 puns Sawyers . 47 puns 


We learn from other sources that in Sylhet land tax was paid in shell-currency 


until 1820. 
In this case record the price of building materials is thus indicated— 


Chunam ... ... 70 Ars, per 100 mds. 
Jute o .. 16 srs. per rupee 
Jute twine _ .. 8 sr. per rupee _ i 
- Gunny bag .. Zas. per bag—in 1771 -/4/- 
Fine Soorkey .. Rs. 2—2 per 100 mds. 
Bricks ... e. 00 [—3— per 1,000, 


raw silk was 5/ sicea rupees per ar. ; a catty of tea cost Rs. 5/- 
(a catty = 14 Ib.). 
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From the evidence of Ram Ram Mullick banian to Mr. Thackeray we learn 
that an elephant cost 1,000/- rupees. In the case of Roy Radhakissen against 
Raja Debi Singh the average was fixed at 1,154 rupees. 

"The most complicating factor in the economic life of those days was the 
existence of multiple currency. It was the golden age of the shroff or money- 
changer. With 27 different varieties of coins referred to in account suits 
shroffage was necessarily one of the “important items. In Bolt's reply to the 
demand of the Governor and Council upon him for immediate payment of a 
bill for rice bought of the Company the extent of currency complication is 
explained with some clarity. Bolts deposed . . . . "Mr. Sage upon what foun- 
dation I cannot say demanded the Banaras Siccas at l| p.c. upon Calcutta 
current and Í agreed to pay them’ only at the batta which they are worth in 
the bazar or might be deemed worth according to the custom of the merchants 
which was not I believe found to exceed 4 p.c. upon Calcutta current. It is 
true that at Banares the Company's accounts háve always been kept valuing 
the Banaras Siccas at 11 p.c. Ghatsanas at 9 p.c. Vijerys at 5 p.c. upon Calcutta 
current but the said was only imaginary in order to adjust the Company's 
accounts by which imaginary valuation the Hon'ble Company were neither 
gainers nor losers for as the revenues when received were credited at the 
above batta so when they were despatched to Calcutta the account was debited 
at the same but those rupees when brought to Calcutta were always found 
deficient from 8 to 10 or more per cent upon the said imaginary batta". The 
Bengal Current rupee was an imaginary unit of account. Current rupee was 
valued in the sixties at 2s. in 1771 we find its exchange rate 2s. 3d. The Sicca 
was worth 2s. 6d. The Current rupee was, however normally, 16 p.c. worse 
than the Sicca or the newly coined rupee. The Arcot was 8 p.c. worse than 
the Sicca. Rokah Arcot rupees were 3 or 4 p.c. worse than the Arcot (Hyde , 
notes). In the second-half of the 18th Century India was an exporting counky 
and the rate of exchange until 1,813 was 2s. 6d. per Sicca rupee. 

Account sales of effects at outcry included at times very interesting sak 
` lists. In a public outcry in 1758 Johnson's Dictionary 2 vols. were sold for 14 
Arcot rupees. It is relevant to note that the huge volumes were published 
in 1755. Captain George Morrison 's private library was sold at outcry: in 
August 1767. It included besides books on the art of war some numbers. of 
the Rambler which was published by Johnson between 1750 and 1752, Swift's 
works, Harvey's Dialogues, Don Quixote, James Thompson s works, Pope's 
works, Bible prayer-books, Holding's (>) History of China. When John Ward, 
free Merchant and Alderman died his library was sold at outcry. Among the 
books we find a History of the Church, Baileys’ English Dictionary published 
in 172] which had formed the basis of Innen. 8 two volumes and Salmon’ 8 
Gazetteers. 

The notes of Justice Hyde supply useful d to the historian. We — 
some interesting personal details, the Chief Justice mighty pompous, Chambers 
habitually late, Lemaistre delivering his long judgment in the case of Kamal- 
uddin with Chambers showing much inattention, Impey taking pains to put 
on a very contemptuous look. Personal details, apparently trivial, sometirnes 
become important in the context of events. Almost two years after Nanda- 
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kumar's case Hyde thus writes in his notes with reference to Kamaluddin vs. 
Charles Goring . . . . The true reason, as it appears to me, of the several 
changes in Impey’s doctrine is this. Hastings was a school fellow of Impey's 
at Westminister school and as soon as Impey came here there was an imme- 
diate close union and friendship between them, in consequence of which 
Impey openly and strongly joined with Hastings and gave him all the assistance 
he could against Clavering, Monson and Francis and Commaul was supposed 
to be a victim to his having sided with Hastings against Clavering and his 
party and this will account for his conduct and doctrine on the two writs of 
habeus corpus. When the cause came on the very different conduct may be 
traced to the some source of adhering to the wishes of Hastings for though 
Hastings wished to support Commaul against Clavering yet he wished more 
to support the authority of the revenue committee which was of his own was 
in effect supporting his own power and therefore Impey asserted in effect the 
right of the Governor-General and Council to exercise despotic power under 
the name of revenue cases. 

Now again Impey having been since that case was tried at variance with 
the Governor-General takes all opportunities of making declarations against 
the authority of the provincial council in, their judicial capacities which are in 
effect so many declarations against the Company's power. 

When Impey and Hastings are again reconciled it is not impossible Impey 
will again change his conduct and again give all the support he can to the 
tyranny of the Co's Servants.” 

The proceedings of the Equity court on the complaint of Attaram Dutt 
and Ramcunt Dutt contain a very full review of the history of salt trade in 
Bengal. They also indicate how the scope of the Indian trading community 
was gradually being narrowed. In the case of the King vs. Peter Horrebow 
we have a glimpse of slave-raiding and slave trade as attempted by a European 
in 1789. One of the witnesses for the defendant confessed to having taken in - 
a ship 6 women, 20 male children and 40 bales of piece goods. He added: 
"We were bound for Mauritius as the Captain said, a number of the slaves 
fell sick and therefore we went to Ceylon." Horrebow was fined 500 rupees 
and imprisoned for three months and gave security for good behaviour. De- 
tails of the riot near Calcutta Madrassa in 1789 as recorded in Hyde notes 
vol. 28,>seem to have some of the features of a 20th century Calcutta riot. [t 
was alleged that the head Moulvi of the Madrassa encouraged and promoted it. 

In the notes of Justice Hyde we find new banking houses replacing the old. 
We know that until about 1770 the house of Jagat Seth in its different branches 
monopolised all the banking business in Bengal. Bolaki Das’s banking house 
was brought to the forefront for sometime by Mir Qasim as a rival to the 
Jagat Seths because Mir Qasim was anti-English and the Jagat Seths were 
pro-English. But by the eighties the Jagat Seths’ banking business had decayed 
and as indigenous banking had stil some scope we find new banking houses 
doing business in Murshidabad. Two such banking establishments—that of 
Baboo Monhar Das and Baboo Duaraca Doss may be referred to {case of 
Baboo Monhar Das and Baboo Duaraca Dos against Mathew Dawson 1791). 
Monhar Das and his people from Banaras started a Kothee at Moidapur. A 


Nilgiri Estate (Orissa) on British Conquest. 


HE Estate of Nilgiri in Orissa paid tribute to the Mahratta power before the 

British conquest. In 1804 the proprietor of the estate was Ramdas Harri- 

chandan. Captain Thomas Morgan, Acting Superintendent of the. Central 
Division of Cuttack, in 1804 sent a report to Col. Harcourt as follows: 

“The present Rajah of Neelghur, Ramdas Hurrichundun, is descended in 
an illegitimate Line from the former Rajahs of Neelghur and was established 
in the Rauj by Motee Ram, Naib of Fouzdar of Balasore, in the year 1203, in 
consequence of Doondee Doss, uncle of the reigning Rajah, a Minor, putting 
the latter to death, and usurping the Raujgee, with other acts of atrocity and 
oppression he committed on the inhabitants of the Neelghur territories. 

2. Doondee Doss now an exile in Mogulbundee still claims the right to be 
the Rajah of Neel Ghur instead of Ram Doss Hurrichundun, after the assassi- 
nation of the minor Raja Gopee Nath, Hurrichandan, there being now no other 
claimant alive descended from the ancient Rajahs of Neel Ghur.” 


Morgan also sent the petitions of Doondee Doss Dasirutee Murdraj Hurri- 
chandun, Zemindar of Neel Ghur and of Rajah Ram Doss Hurri Chundun 
Murdraj, Hill Chief (written on 23rd Maug in 1211 Umlee). Doondee Doss 
said that he regularly paid revenue to Mahratta Government till 1209 Umlee, 
that in 1210 Umlee Ram Doss, son of a slave girl of Doondee, bribed the 
Mahratta Government through Moro Pandit, Foujdar of Balasore, got a 
Mahratta force and plundered him, confined his family, murdered his Dewan 
Sarung Doss, and established himself as a Raja. Ram Doss said that Gobur- 
dhan Doas, the adopted son of Dooroop Singh Hurrichundan, Hill chief, ruled 
for 12 years. Morar Pandit, Naib of Bhowani Doss, Faujdar of Balasore, gave 
the Raj to Goburdhan Doss. After Goburdhan's death, Motee Ram, Naib of 
Foujdar of Balasore installed Gopee Nath, the minor son of Goburdhan. The 
latter ruled for two years, but was murdered in his seventh year by Bando Doss 
and Madoo Doss, brother of Doondee. Then Motee Ram gave the throne to 
Ram Doss, nephew to the deceased Goburdhan, and after Goburdhan’s death 
adopted by his widow. 

In a letter dated 11th September, 1804, Capt. Morgan narrates the condi- 
tion of Neelghur on the eve of and after the British conquest : 

"The Rajahs for some years previous to the Revolution were in a state of 
dependence on the will and caprice of the Soobahs of Cuttack; and the 
Foujdars of Balasore and Sooroon had their own Tuzzeeldars at the Gaut of 
Actiarpoor and at the Rajah's residence in Neel Ghur, for the purpose of 
fully realising the peshcush; one moiety of which was generally taken from 
collections made at Actiarpoor Gaut and the remainder from the Rajah's 
collectors in Neel Ghur. 
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"Since the Revolution the Rajah has been the entire manager of his own 
territories, and consequently freed from the dependence he was under to the 
Foujdar of Balasore, with the exception of not resuming the collections as 
formerly made at the gauts of Actiarpoor and Bahabalpoor in his own country, 
nor at Moondgong and Sheer Ghur in the Mogulbundee after the Mahrattas 
quitted that part of the Province ETORT as collections at these gauts are for- 
bidden, he loses the resources to pay peshcush ; if he be allowed to levy at 
Gauts, great violence on travellers is apprehended...... but his claims for 
remuneration by the loss of the collection still remain...... only 800 rupees 
of peshcush is collected by the Amil of Balasore. The Rajah pleads inability 
to pay,-not now participating in collections at the Gauts mentioned and hopes 
for further remission. . . . .. The Rajah readily acquiesces in delivering up 
the family of the deposed Rajah Doondee Doss, who claims no further bit 
resides in Mogulbundee in distressed circumstances." 

On 6th March, 1804 the Rajah (1) entered into an agreement not to 23 
customs, which he used to do during the Govt. of the Mahrattas at one anna 
in the rupee. 

The Raja sent a petition on lOth June, 1804, to this effect—'"The whole 
country of Neel Ghur is a desert, it does not yield a subsistence to myself, 
how am Í to pay tribute? In the time of the Mahrattas tribute was paid from 
the produce of Gauts of Actiarpoor and Sher Ghur, they are now dried up. 
Either establish these gauts or allow-abatement equal to the former produce”. 
Another arzee was sent on 4th September, 1804 in which he submitted the 


jumma-khurch papers for three years. | 


Morgan however said in the said report: 

"Malguzary or revenue from lands in cultivation etc. are said to procure 
more than peshcush annually paid to Sarkar, independent of resources deriv- 
able from the hills which abound with Pingo oil, stone for plates and cups, 
bees-wax, wood for domestic use, timber for shipbuilding conveyed to Choora- 
moonee and Balasore, Rajah's chief lucrative source being tax on pilgrims’ at 
the ghat of Actiarpoor, tax on cattle and merchandise passing by Bahabulpore, 
a part of their territory on which the high road runs between Actiarpoor and 
Sooroon. ..... In the Mogulbundy they levied taxes on pilgrims, cattle etc. 
going through a pathway at (1) Moond Gong about 2 cos east of Actiarpoor, 
(2) also at Goodneepucke, | cos east of Moondgong, on cattle, salt and 
merchandise, at (3) Sheer Ghur on travellers, merchandise etc. ; 

“The Rajahs of Neel Ghur were tributory to the Mahratta power paying 
a peshcush of Rs. 7000/- annually. The Subah of Cuttack taking advantage 
of dissensions, plundered and oppressed families of the Rajah, dispossessing 
reigning Rajahs and establishing other claimants as best suited their rapacity ; 
in 1208-10 the Foujdar of Balasor placed his own Tahsildars at the Ghats: of 
Actiarpoor to make collections and in two former years allowed the Rajah in 
part of his peshcush the right of 8 annas share on collections made. But in 
1210 the ghat was held Hustobood, and the whole of collection made was 


(1) The name of the Rajah also appears as Ram Chunder Mordraje Huree Chundun 
Raja of Neelghurry (which is variously spelt). 
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kept by the Foujdar of Balasore, admitting 8 as share as the Raja's right to be 
in hquidation of his Nazzerana, for being again restored to the Raj of Neel 
Ghur, and the peshcush of 7000 Rupees was paid by the Rajah from the 
Malguzary of Neel Ghur”. l 

In a letter dated 14th June, 1806. G. W. Webb, Collector, wrote to 
Thomas Graham and the Board of Revenue regarding the ghat at Actiarpoor: 

“The road from Balasore to the southward ran 80 years ago through 
Sheerghur in Mogulbundee about 2 miles west of Actarpoor, but for 
depredation of robbers and attacks of tigers, travellers took the road by 
Actiarpoor. The Raja on this claimed the ghat at Actiarpoor as part of the 
territory of Neel Ghur. 

In 1208, '9 and ‘10 Umlee, the Foujdar of Balasore placed his own 
Tehsildar at the ghat of Actiarpoor and made collections in 1208 and 9, but 
gave the Raja credit in his peshcush for 8 annas share of the collections made, 
but in 1210 he gave credit for this share in payment of a Nazerana on the 
present Rajah ...... ! 

The Commissioners entered into engagements with the Rajah to pay 
peshcush of 23,400 Khawans of Cowries. The collections at the ghat at . 
Acktiarpoor are not mentioned in this agreement ..... on the whole the Raja 
of Neel Ghur cannot in strictness claim any remission, that it would not be 
advisable to admit any of the claims of the Hill Raja to property in the Mogul- 
bundee..... The average annual nett receipt is at Rs. 4215-8-6, his share 
would in this case amount to Rs. 2107-12-3 to be credited yearly, as a remission 
in his peshcush.'" This amount was granted by the Revenue Dept. as com- 
pensation to the Raja on account of loss of duties formerly received by him 


from pilgrims (2). 
KALIPADA MITRA. 





(2) Letter dated 8th September, 1809 to C. Buller, Commissioner of Cuttack. 


Brief Survey vf the British 
Connection with India. 


HE British Period of Indian History may be very profitably reviewed in 

four parts. The First Part (1757 to 1790) may be called the Period of 
Acquisition—The Clive-Hastings Period. The Second Part (1790 to 1830) may 
be called the Period of Clearing the Site—The Cornwallis to Amherst Period. 
The Third Part (from 1830 to 1899) may be called the Period of Construction— 
The Bentinck to Elgin Period. The last Part (1899 to 1947) —Curzon to 
Mountbatten may be described as the Period of Dissolution. 

Clive and Hastings were two of the greatest men that England sent to 
. India in the latter half of the 18th Century. It is unfair to judge their actions 
in the way many people have done. In Clive we find two main traits—his 
jealousy and hatred of the French and his desire to make British trade safe 
and secure in this country. His daring spirit, grit, energy and perfect control 
over the small army at his disposal were unique. His diplomacy was no less 
astounding than his military genius. The correspondence he carried on with 
Sirajudaulla was too much of a strain on that bloated undisciplined youth. 

Warren Hastings was a great creative genius. We owe to him the rise 
of the City of Calcutta as the worthy future Capital of India. With what 
care, breadth of vision and resourcefulness he brought this city into existence, 
out of a marshy swamp. What stupendous problems he had to tackle. He 
could not spend any money for the improvement of the city out of the 
Company's funds, but had to raise finance, mén and material all out of almost 
nothing. This small jungly land was sparsely inhabited by weavers and men 
of the milkmen caste. They would do no menial work. Hastings had to 
import coolies from Orissa, providing them with free passage from 
Chandbali, and when they arrived here settled them on land free of rent. 
They were settled around the Janbazar and Bowbazar areas. The root of 
title of many holdings in these areas begins with an emigrant Oriya to Calcutta. 
These-Coolies constructed roads and opened out channels for draining the 
swamps., Again, nobody would do the scavenger's work. Vultures were 
bought and let loose to eat up carcases of dead animals and excreta scattered 
all over the area. Natives habituated to ease themselves at every conceivable 
spot had to be scared away by posting guards to keep watch. All these 
minor details were being worked out by a man who was constantly being 
harassed by unsympathetic jealous colleagues and almost worried to death 
by the necessity for finding means to maintain a considerable army for keeping 
peace within and averting aggression from outside. 
` At this stage the position of the English in the vast sub-continent of India 
was totally insecure. If the native princes would have combined there was 
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no chance for the small band of English merchants and their handful soldiers. 
They could not count on any military support from their masters in London. 
In such peculiarly unsettled times it is no wonder that the motive of personal 
gain should raise its head in the affairs of men in position and power. 

Jeremy Bentham has said that the growing middle classes of England had 
to find employment for their expanding families and founded the Indian 
Empire. It is well-known that Dr. Jobnson was not in favour of the boys of 
the English middle class families going out to India only to bring back wealth 
from that land. He considered the price in terms of waste of human energy 
and lives, paid for such acquisition of wealth, as too much for the country. 

The younger Pitt wisely selected Lord Cornwallis as the Governor 
General of India. Cornwallis was a great ethical personality. He was the 
fittest man to consolidate the new acquisitions of the Indian Eastern Provinces 
on a sure foundation. He was a typical secular philanthropist. His was a 
puritanic ethical personality, but at the same time full of military vigour and 
practical efficiency. He first applied himself to the eradication of corruption 
from the civil administration. Corrupt Officers, however highly placed 
and whatever might be their personal wealth and influence, were all pulled 
down and turned out of the country. He stopped private trading of English 
Officers and at the same time raised their pay and emoluments sufficiently high 
leaving no excuse for yielding to temptations. He did away with double 
Batta system at the risk of mutiny among the soldiers. He did not stop with 
only freeing the Government from corruption but he put the administration 
on sound financial basis, secured a regular Revenue by introducing 
Permanent Settlements, which he believed would also benefit the cultivators 
and bring waste lands under the plough. 

The second period (1790 to 1830) was the darkest from the Indian point 
of view. Whatever was left of the old values and forms of expression in the 
fields of intellect and religion in the life of the people after the grinding 
devastation of the later Mahomedan misrule and subsequent anarchical condi- 
tions, was wiped out and new values and forms introduced by the British 
Administration from overseas were taking their place. But for the appearance 
of Raja Ram Mohon Roy towards the latter part of this period, complete 
anglicisation of the Indian pattern of life would have resulted. But the clearing 
of old set-up and the freedom from the ravages of native freebooters and 
marauders secured by the British Raj stirred the dry bones of the Hindu mind 
and it reacted favourably to the impact of the mind of the West. 

Raja Ram Mohon Roy was one of the greatest men that India has 


produced. He saw light in total darkness of that age and took decisions with 


the gifts of a prophet, that determined the future course of Indian civilisation 
and culture. Babar the great conqueror had observed in his memoirs that 
the lower provinces of Bengal were distinct from the rest of India. Here 
people were more attached to principles than personalities, Ram Mohon Roy 
was a product of the best trends in Bengal' culture and civilization. He is a 
spiritual descendant of Gourapada and gathers in himself the best traditions 
of Upanishads and Tantra. Subhas Chandra Bose in his book "The Indian 
Struggle" has wrongly characterised Raja Ram Mohon Roy as a “Revolt” 
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against English domination of India. The Raja was not a rebel but a 
synthesis of the eastern and western civilization and culture. He brought to 
light the true spiritual heritage of the Hindus and confronted the Bible of the 
western missionaries with the Upanishads of ancient India. But at the same 
time he welcomed Western Science and English language and literature and 
western mode of education. He removed the blinds from the window of the. 
Hindu mind, and ideas from the West crowded in. The marvellous effect of 
this impact can be fully observed in the third period of British Raj (Bentinck 
to Elgin—1830 to 1899). 


During the second period, for the sake of efficiency and safety, natives 
were excluded from high Military and Civil Services, but in the third period 
conditions totally changed. English Education transformed the Indian Mind. 
A great Renaissance had set in. The learned professions came into being and 
an intelligent middle class, independent of Government service with financial 
stability secured by acquisition of honourable wealth to sustain it, came into 
existence. Indians were associated in the Government of the country and rose 
to eminence. The city of Calcutta became the cradle of a civilization and 
culture that was a new product altogether different both from the western as 
well as old indegenous civilization of the Indian stamp. This new culture and 
civilization were not an unassimilated amalgam, but a new mould in which 
East and West met. This was possible in Bengal because unlike other 
Provinces, Bengal in the past had always imbibed new ideas and grafted them 
on old traditions. 


In the first impact there was a reaction against the old order and we find 
bands of our youngmen parading the College Street in the city of Calcutta 
crying "We.eat beef and drink brandy". But this exuberance soon quieted 
down and we find sober healthy symptoms soon making their appearance. 
This happened also in another corner of India among the Parsis, who from 
being merely petty traders in Mahommedan period were transformed by 
British contact into Captains of Industry and Commerce with a new type of 
civilization. 

Enterprising British non-official agencies brought into existence Tea, Jute 
and Coal industries. These industries opened out new avenues of employment 
and revenue and gave a thorough shake up to the Bengal Society. A huge 
army of industrial workers came into existence, not dependent for living on 


the land. 


There is another striking factor in this period—the advent of a large 
number of British scholars, administrators, educationists, travellers and writers. 
It is amazing to find with what sympathy and reverence for and appreciation 
of indegenous forms and expression in Literature, Art and of Life in general 
they approached the Indian mind. They were instrumental to the establish- 
ment of almost all the great educational and cultural institutions, e.g., Royal 
Asiatic Society, Indian Museum, Education Society, and Public 
Library (now National Library), Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. We 
must not forget the foundation of Indian National Congress also and its first 
President. 
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During this period we recovered our long lost ancient Literatures, Vedic 
and Buddhistic and the Architectural Monuments. The ancient books and 
writings had totally disappeared from this land. No full and correct texts were 
available, and there was hardly a Pundit who could thoroughly understand 
them. We got them back through the efforts of English, French and German 
_ scholars. 

Bengal owes almost all its material prosperity to the British. In the 
Mahomedan period it was a purely. agricultural country with some hand loom 
industry and a few other cottage industries. One great characteristic of the 
British administration was its sound conservative financial set-up. The founders 
of the British Raj had to find and create the finance for the administration here 
and throughout we find great caution in financial administration and commit- 
ments. Though foreigners, the British Administrators had a very sound appre- 
ciation of the economic condition of the people they ruled over. Taxation 
was so wisely distributed that it kept the balance between the different classes 
and none was unjustly hit. 

By this time the British Raj was getting consolidated in the whole of this 
sub-continent. There was uniformity of administration everywhere. The great 
cementing factor of the English language spoken and understood throughout 
the léngth and breadth of the land helped this uniformity. With the estab- 
- lishment of unbroken peace within the land, (except for a short time during 
the Sepoy Mutiny) and protection against foreign invasion, the country pros- 
pered in ‘every direction. The old disintegrating factors in the composition of 
the Indian Society that had prevented the formation of homogeneity among 
the people were fast disappearing. This gave birth to a sense of Nationalism 
that was unknown in this sub-continent in the past. Healthy modern ideas 
about education, culture and representative government were generated and 
fostered. Close association with Europeans, both official and non-official, 
brought the Indian mind in conformity with modern European ideas. Oriental 
pessimism and fatilism gradually disappeared. The hold of a pessimistic 
fatalistic religion reaching every crevice of life lost its grip. Asceticism gave 
place to a spirit of service (e.g., Ramkrishna Mission). 

The British gave the Rule of Law to India. It means that Law, not person, 
is supreme ; the task of the functionary being merely to administer it. When 
Bernier visited India in the reign of Shah Jehan, he was struck by the absence 
of Law Courts and lawyers. It was so outwardly. The rural areas were ad- 
ministered by Panchyats—village Councils, composed of local men with know- 
ledge of local controversies and the local undesirables, where everybody knew 
everybody. In an agricultural country like India, the function of Panchyats 
was very beneficial. It was speedy and inexpensive. The invading armies 
after desolating the country-side would leave it. The inhabitants would return 
from their hiding and village communities would reassemble and the Panchayats 
would resettle the people. The British uprooted the Panchayats, and set up 
a modern hierarchical judiciary. ‘lt was expensive for a poor agricultural 
country like India. The procedure was very complicated and cumbrous. 
Substantial justice was hampered by the expense attendant on obtaining it. 
It was not an unmixed blessing. It led to the exaltation of a not very desirable 


A Peep into the Sucial Life of Bengal 
in the 18th Century. 


SHOULD like to take the opportunity of presenting before our readers 

some extracts from the Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue, 
Murshidabad, and also from those of the President and Council of Revenue 
at Fort William. These extracts will throw much light on the "Rights of 
Masters over their Slaves, and their children’’, as well as the exact position 
of the ‘‘Hired-servants’’ of the Christian families in Bengal in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 

They also bring to light how some of the boys, who had not been born of 
slave parents but “decoyed by the device of one Tohnny””, who had obtained in 
an illicit manner the necessary Bill of Sale from Naib Cazee, were much 
affected by the thought of slavery as their future outlook. 

Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue, Murshidabad, 
lOth June 177] (pages 1778-9): ^ m 


“To James Alexander Esqr. 
Chief &ca. Member of the Council of Revenue at the Durbar. 


Gentlemen, 


] request applications being made to me by the Proprietors of Slaves 
to have their Bills of Sale Renewed in my office, upon their disposing of them 
at the Presidency and in support of their Table, seldom any other Evidence 
being produced than a Bill of Sale under the seal of one of the Cadjees Naibs, 
and often without attested. | therefore beg leave to submit to you whether 
some more eligible method might not be fallen upon, as well as to save me 
the Trouble of minute and dissatisfactory enquiries as to prevent the many 
abuses, which 1 have reason to presume happen from the present mode. A 
recent instance of this Kind having occured I therefore enclose you two Bills 
of Sale which have been tendered at my office by the Proprietor named 
Anthony Castano who now waits upon you and under charge of the Bearer 
[ have now also sent the Slaves therein mentioned, and as neither of these 
Bills of Sale are attested, and the account which the Boys give of themselves 
differ materially from the Tenor of them, I could therefore with that Cazee 
or his Naib might be called upon to show what Principles of Right he give 
the Sales his sanction, especially as the Boys seem intelligent and to be much 
affected with the thoughts of Slavery—The Bills of Sale are in the name 
of one Manoulah but the Boys declare positively that they were Decoyed by 
the Device of one Tohnny who obtained the Bill of Sale from a Naib Cazee 
at Cossimbazar One of the Boys asserts further that he is the son of a Barbar 
who is Dead but that his Mother and Friends reside near the City. The other 
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"Boy does not X x x Xx to have any Friends but agrees in asserting 
that he was x x x by the x x x x" 


EET 
Sar 


Yours 
Calcutta : Collector. 
June [10th 1771. W. HoLME, 


~ 


Proceeding Volume—Ist July 1771 (Pages 1773-74). 


“Mr. Graham Reports to the Board that having agreeably to the Resolu- 
tion in Consultation the 24th ultimo, made enquiry into the circumstances of 
the affair set forth in the letter from Mr. Holme recorded on the said consul- 
tation. He finds the Sale of the Elder of the Boys that accompanied the said 
Letter to have been unwarrantedly effected, that having called upon his 
Mother and she proving the Identity of her Child, and Declaring that she 
never assented to his being Sold, but that he was stole from her. He caused 
the Child to be restored to her, and having severely Repremended the Naib 
Cauzee who was guilty of such an abuse of the Trust Reposed on him by 
Virtue of his Office to affix his Seal as illicit a Deed of Sale he has obliged 
him to indemnify Anthony Castano in the amount of the Purchase money 
as well as the Fee paid him for the said Bill of Sale. He further reports that 
tho' there is the greatest reason to apprehend that the other boy stands 
exactly in the same Predicament, and os been made a Slave in a manner 
equally illicit, and unwarrantable, yet as he can give no clear account of 
himself, nor can point out any Friends either to claim or Receive him. He 
has been under the necessity of Returning him to Anthony Castano who now 
attends the Board for their orders."' 


Rev. Board (consisting of the whole Council) Proceedings. 


17th May 1774 (pages 260-67) 
O. C. No. 23 of 17 May 1774. 


"Resolved that the following Regulations be established, and made 
public— | 

"Police Regulations—Ist . . . .. . .. That the Fowjdarry Adawlut shall 
no longer take cognizance of complaints of the Charistian Inhabitants against 
their hired servants or Slaves, nor of claims or complaints of masters of ships 


*6é4$46406606008884464228*45^h44650665"*uoth89*6e62Q844248«2602«468B6UO0O€qaAaÁhéGaGOGDbG4uvatoetanatonubuaanttéóéypysosteitauanunetetcetooetnotgroonue 


Zu. 2-2 a x That the superintendent of the Police be appomted a 
deputy to the Zemindars and be commissioned under the Authority of the 
Zemindar to receive complaints from the Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta 
against their hired servants, or slaves; to punish such as shall be Judged 
guilty of offences not capital or highly criminal, with the slipper or Ballan, 
to imprison such servants as shall have received advance of wages and either 
deserted or Justly forfieted their service untill they shall have repaid such 
advance to refer Accusation of very Criminal nature, and against which the 
Law would decree either Death Confinement to the Roads or lasting Imprison- 


x Cross Marks. indicate torn in original manuscripts. 
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‘tment to the Fowjdarry Adawlut, to receive the order of the Zeminder in all 
doubtful cases ; and to report to him his Proceedings weekly, or oftner if 


required. 


: DTP "That a Register be kept of all hired Servants of the 

Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta under. the direction of the Superintendent 
of the Police, that for the Charges of this office one’ Anna be received from 
the Master of every servant so enrolled, and that the Superintendent do give 
a Performance in the hearing of the complaints to such as are made against 
servants who shall be thus registered and that every indeavor of the Superin- 
tendent of the Police shall be exerted for the apprehending of servants 
enrolled who shall have fled from their service. 


4. Y Fi "All complaints from hired servants as described 
above against their Masters and Mistreases shall be received as usual by the 
Zemindar or Justice of the Peace, who shall afford the complaints such 
redress as the Law of England prescribe. 


B dra uf s “That the Chokeys, and servants appointed to 
each, which are fixed round the town of Calcutta, be put under the direction 
of the Supdt. of Police and that the charges of the maintenance of 
the Peace, and the Protection of the Persons and property of the Inhabitants 
within the bounds of the town of Calcutta, that is to say, within a Line drawn 
by the Bridge and Nullah of Bagbazar, Chew Cross, (1) the Maratta Entrench- 
ment and road adjoining, the sand road to Colligaut, the Govindpore Nulla 
and the River be committed to his Charge: ............... 


ECT “That the following be the Established Rates of 
hire servants of Christian Families of the Correspondent Denominations, and 
that no Servant shall have a Right to more than those Rates, excepting such 
Excesses as he may already have received by the Voluntary grant of his 
Master or Mistress.” 


Ok y aras pa AN p “That every servant who shall have received 
an advance of wages, and shall have quitted his master’s service or absconded 
himself from it without leave, shall be punished with stripes according to the 
nature of his offence and imprisoned untill he shall have repaid the amount 
of the advance which shall be due for the Day on which he absented himself 
unto the time to which the service ‘due on such advance shall Expire, and 
every servant who shall leave his master or mistress on the Road or at a 
distance from their place of abode, without leave obtained shall be punished 
with stripes although an Arrears of Wages not exceeding a month shall be 
due to the said servant at the Time of their absenting themselves. 


— 


(1) Chew Cross—are not correct words. They should have been Dam Dum or 
Cow Cross Bridge, —which is the present Belgatchia Bridge.—]ust on the right side beyond 
the Cow Cross Bridge were the camps of Nawab's (Siraj-ud-doulla's) Army extending over 


two miles; and in the left, near the Chitpur Tank were Tents of Clive's Army and 
Batteries. 5th Feby., 1757. 


Vide Map of : Calcuta in 1756-1757 : Stanfords Geogl. Estabt. London. 
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9. X Z suis ee er "That every person who shall forcibly detain or 
sell any man, woman or child as a slave, without a Cobawla or Deed attested 
in the usual manner by the Cawzy of the Place where the Slave was purchased 
by the proprietor or who shall decoy away or that any children from their 
Families or place of abode shall be punished as the Law to which he is 
amenable shall direct. : 

(DE area pa “That from the Ist day of July 1774 answering 
to the 21st of Rubee or the 11th Assar—Bengal style—no person shall be allowed 
to buy or sale a Slave, who is not such already by former legal purchase and 
any Cauzy who shall grant any Cabawla after that date for the sale of any 
Slave whatever shall be dismiss'd from his Employment, and such Cabawla 
shall be invalid. 

“lt is necessary to remark upon, two ptas Regulations that the 
practice of steeling children from their Parents and selling them for Slaves 
has long prevailed in this country and has greatly increased since the Estab- 
lishment of the English Government in it; the Influence derived from the 
English name to every man whose Birth UNE or even Habits intiles him 
to assume a share in its Priviledges, and the Neglect of the Judicious Precau- 
tions established by the ancient Law of the Country (which requires that no 
slave shall be sold without a Cabawla or deed attested by the Cauzy, signifying 
the place of the childs abode, (if in the first purchase its parents names ye 
names of the x x x X and a minute description of the persons of 
both) having greatly facilitated this savage commerce by which Number of 
children are conveyed out of the Country by the Dutch and especially ye 
French—and many Lives of Infants destroyed by the Clandestine—to secrete 
them from notice of the Magistrate. 

“There appears no probable Way of remedying this calamitous Evil but 
that of tracking of the Root of it, abolishing the Right of Slavery altogether, 
excepting in cases to which the Authority of Government cannot reach, such 
for example as the Law in Bengal have allowed and where slaves have become 
a Just property by purchase to the proposed prohibition. 

“The openion of the most creditable of the x x x x and Hindoo 
Inhabitants have been taken upon this subject and these Condemn ye 
authorized always of selling slaves as repugnant to the practice and precepts 
both of the. Thoens Shaster and injurious to the general welfare of the 


R. B. Progs.—16 Aug. 1774 
: O. C. No. 10 
“To The Hon'ble Warren Hastings Esqr., 
President &ca. Council of Revenue at Fort William. 
Hon'ble Sir & Sirs. 


We have agreeably to your command of the 12th ultimo made Public 
your pleasure that the right of Masters over their Slaves should not extend 
beyond the first Generation—on investigating the subject we fmd that there 
are two kinds of Slaves in this Province—Mussalman & Hindoo—+the former 
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"are probably called Moolazadeh and the latter Kahaar Slaves of either deno- 
mination are considered in the same light as any other property 
& are transferable by the owner or descend at his demise to his 
heirs. They date the rise of the Custom of Kahaar Slaves from the first 
incursions of the Mahomedans when the Captives were distributed by the 
general among the officers of his army to whose posterity they remained. 
All other slaves have become so by occasional purchase as in cases of 
famine, &ca. The Kaboleh must be signed by the Mother or Grand Mother and 
not by the father. Children also born of Slaves are the property of the 
owner of the woman tho’ married to a slave of a different family. 

“The Palankeen Bearers in this Province are all of this latter tribe and 
belong to some person or another tho’ allowed to intermarry, labour for them- 
selves, & act at their own discretion the same as if no such nominal 
Bondage subsisted. The Masters of these Slaves to avoid the expence of their 
personal attendance suffer them to work elsewhere for a livelihood. Whose 
families were formerly sold together, but we do not find that the Custom tho’ 
of old standing & still in force now attended to accept in the Moffussil where 
sometimes the survivor of an old family retired on his Altumga, cultivates 
his lands by the hands of these slaves who also performed the menial offices 
of the house. To a person thus situated the keeping of Slaves may answer 
the grain produced by their labour serving for their support. It seems that 
on the state of a Slave who separately procures his own subsistance only one 
half of the price is received by the owner, the other half going to the Parents 
of the Slaves. In the City few people choose these Kahaar Slaves being in- 
different to their Business & equally expensive with other servants. The 
female Slaves, we are told, are of more use in families none being without 
them. It is urged that a condition of this kind is consistant with the manners 
of a country where women are kept in cintinued retirement & such privacy 
observed in regard to them as would be much aflected by a frequent change 
of servants. On the whole we do not immagine that alterations in the usage 
of slaves will be attended with any consequences of moment to the Cultivation 





or Revenue of this Province." x x x x x x x 
Patna š We are, &ca., 
the 4th August 1774. (Sd.) THoMAS Law, 
C: 
Robert Palk 
E. Lane. 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY 


The Sheriffs of Caleutta : 1931— 1250. 


(Continued from Vol. XXXVIII, page 118). 


TN continuation of the late Sir Evan Cotton's most learned contribution to 
the above volume of Bengal: Past and Present, entitled “The Sheriffs 
of Calcutta 1727-1930" a further list of the Sheriffs is given below :— 


Prafulla Nath Tagore (Raja) m in .. 1931 
Vivian Hardy MacCaw ... i l0 uen is. 1932 
Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur T" - .. 1933 
Walter Merry Craddock, D.S.O., M.C. ous .. 1934 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Kt., M.L.A. s 1935 
The Hon'ble Col. Charles Gordon Arthur, M.C., V.D. 1936 
Satya Churn Law .. 1937 
Commander Stephen Clive Lyttelton, R.N. (Retd). .. 1938 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Fazal Ellahi, M.L.C. ... .. 1939 
Harry Harrison Burn ... En .. 1940 
Birendra Nath Mukerjee (Sir) T .. 194] 
Sir George Morton, Kt., O.B:E., M. G o .. 1942 
Sir Ahmed Fazlur Rahman, LL.D., B.A. (Oxon) .. 1943 
Thomas Steuart Gladstone I .. 1944 
Jiban Krishna Mitter ... e waa .. 1945 
Patrick Francis Sutherland Warren ... .. 1946 
Khan Bahadur Gulamhoosein Allidina Dorani .. 1947 
D. N. Sen ... m .. 1948 
Dr. N. N. Law m bi at .. 1949 
Dr. S. B. Dutt ae TT aie .. 1950 


In this connection we may also quote the following extracts from the 
late Sir Evan Cotton's paper aforesaid :— 


“The earliest mention of the Sheriff of Calcutta is found in the records 
preserved at the India Office : and it is contained in a letter ‘sent per Bridgwater 
- and Walpole: London, 17th February 1726-27" to ‘Our President and Council 
of Fort William in Bengall’ by “Your Loving Friends’ the Court of Directors 
(Henry Lyell, Chairman, and eighteen others). It is stated therein (Court 
Letter Book, Vol. 20, p. 515): 


i. "Upon application made to His Majesty We have obtain'd His 
Majesty's Royal Charter for our settlements at Madraspantam at Calcutta 
at Fort William in Bengall and at Bombay in the East Indies to enable 
Us by virtue thereof to have Our affairs in all those Places and within 
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the Districts therein mention'd, as also in all the Subordinate Factoryes 
of those Presidencys  . ............. 


2. “The said Charter appoints an Annual Sheriff ......... 
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"Pursuant to the tenour of the Charter we (Governor and Council 
of F. W. in Bengal) have appointed the following Persons to be the 
Mayor Sheriff and Aldermen, viz :— 


Charles Hampton Esq., Mayor. 
Mr. Thomas Braddyll, Sheriff. 


Messrs. John Bowkett, 
Thomas Coates, 
Thomas Cooke, 
Henry Harnett, 
Robert Frankland, Aldermen. 
James Nevile, 
William Bruce, ` 
Mathew Wesley, 
Geo. Mandeville 


To Thomas Braddyll (who was subsequently President and Governor 
of Fort William from 1738-1745) belongs, therefore the honour of being 
the first Sheriff of Calcutta (1727). His name heads a list which has 
been continued without interruption for two hundred years." 

A complete history of this honourable Office of the Sheriff from its 
creation in 1727 to 1930 will be found in Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. XXXVIII, pages ] to 14 and 99 to 118. 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY. 


Nandakumar : A Sequel to His Trial. 


MIX years after Maharajah Nandakumar Roy had been hanged for forgery 

(August 5, 1775) upon a sentence of death, a petition was made by one 
Balgovind—apparently a member of the family of Bulakidas—to the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta for obtaining Letters of Administration to the Estate of 
Nandakumar. Rajah Gurudas, the only son of Nandakumar, had entered 
a caveat and opposed the application for grant. 


The hearing of the application came up for decision before Mr. Justice 
Chambers and Mr. Justice Hyde on 17th January, 1782, Chief Justice Impey 
` being absent. Shortly after this he left for England on being recalled. Both 
the Judges were members of the Court which had tried Nandakumar. 


The applicant claimed Administration as a creditor in respect of the 
amount which had been paid on the very same bond for the forgery of 
which Nandakumar had been tried and found guilty. 


Questions arose whether the effects left by Nandakumar were forfeit to 
the Crown and whether the present Judges sitting as the Ecclesiastical Court 
which dealt with a deceased person's effects, could grant administration of 
the goods of a person executed for felony. It appears that the application 
was refused. 


Mr. Justice Chambers remarked : 


"At this distance from England | think we ought to take care to do 
nothing that may infringe the rights of the Crown. There is no officer of the 
Crown here to take care of them or to receive the forfeiture due to the King. 
We have no authority to do so, but yet I think we must take notice of a fact 
so notorious as Nundocomar was executed for felony, and the Ecclesiastical 
Court cannot grant administration of the goods of a man executed for felony.” 


Mr. Justice Hyde said : 


"It is open to argument whether the Court may grant administration 
and how it shall be brought before the Court that we may take notice of it. 
It is said this administration is applied for, to obtain payment of the money 
from the effects of Nundocomar, which he had received on the forged Persian 
bonds, for the publication of which he was hanged. lf no person claims on 
the part of the King, I do not know that we are under any obligation to take 
notice of the forfeiture. Whoever possesses the goods will be accountable 
to the King, when any claim is made whether it be the administrator or the 
son of the deceased.” 
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A short report of the case based on the notes left by Mr. Justice Hyde, 
was collected in the Reports of Decision of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal (1774-1841) by T. C. Morton and W. A. Montriou, 
Barristers-at-Law and Advocates of the Supreme Court. 


Mr. justice Chambers had been Vinerian Professor of Law at the Oxford 
University and came out to India in 1774 as one of the four Judges—the other 
three were Sir Elizah Impey, Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Lemaistre and Mr. 
Justice Hyde appointed by the Charter which established the Supreme Court 
in Calcutta. Sir Robert Chambers became the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court in 1791 and retired in 1799. He died in Paris in 1803. Chambers was 
an intimate friend of Samuel Johnson. 


Mr. Justice Hyde also arrived in Calcutta along with the other Judges of 
the Supreme Court in 1774. John Hyde died in Calcutta after a little over 21 
years of service and was buried at the South Park Street Cemetry. Hyde 
left copious notes of various cases heard by the Supreme Court during his 
time. His Notes on the Trial of Nundakumar are the most valuable historical 
possession of the Bar Library Club, Calcutta. 


TAPANMOHAN CHATTERJI. 


Editors Note Book. 


R. S. B. DUTT, a Sheriff of Calcutta, who had retired from the office of 
Sheriff in December, 1950, was reported’ by the Press some time ago to 
have deplored, at a Weekly Meeting of the Calcutta Rotary Club, the enact- 
ment of the Calcutta Sheriff's Act, 1948 (West Bengal 

Tr dann Sheriff's Act, Act XXX of 1948). "Historians of a later day”, he 
observed, “might wonder why such an historic and 

independent office, which had survived the rise and fall of the East India 
Company and the British rule in India, had been brought to an end in such 


an unceremonious fashion." - 
H 


"THERE is, perhaps, some force in the above expression of regret at the 

departure from some of the traditions of the historic and dignified office 
of Sheriff of Calcutta, which the enactment of the Calcutta Sheriff's Act, 1948, 
implied. As the Hon'ble Sri Niharendu Dutt-Majumdar, Minister-in-Charge 
of the Judicial and Legislative Department, Government of West Bengal, 
practically stated on &h September, 1948, in introducing the Calcutta Sheriff's 
Bill, 1948, in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly, the object of the Bill 
was the taking over, in pursuance of certain recommendations of a Committee 
appointed by the High Court at Calcutta; of the office of Sheriff by Govern- 
ment with a view to making it “an integral part of the office of the Calcutta 
High Court” rather than leaving the “office as a private concern". He 
repeated that "the fundamental principle of the Bill" was that “the Sheriff's 
office should be taken over by the Government." 


MONG other things, the Calcutta Sheriffís Act, 1948, which is now in 
force and which will be referred to hereinafter as the Act, laid down 
that the Sheriff of Calcutta was to be appointed annually by the Governor 
of West Bengal from a panel of three persons to be nominated on the occasion 
of each vacancy by the High Court in Calcutta ; that he was to hold office 
during the pleasure of the Governor ; and that he was to be entitled to such 
allowances as the Governor might determine, and to no other allowances. 
There was to be a Deputy Sheriff. He was to be appointed in such manner 
and was to be entitled to such allowances as might be prescribed by rules 
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made by the Provincial Government under the Act. Further, subject to the 
provisions of the Act, the Sheriff and the Deputy Sheriff and their subordinates 
were to carry out the orders of the High Court in Calcutta in the manner 
determined by the said Court. And notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Charter establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, dated 26th March, 1774, or in any other law, the posts of all such 
officers and servants (other than the employees who were paid by the day) 
as might be employed for the proper performance of the duties of the Sheriff 
were, on the commencement óf the Act, to be civil posts under the Crown 
in India. (It may be remembered in this connexion that at the time of the 
enactment of the Act India was a Dominion) The Sheriff and the Deputy 
Sheriff and their subordinates were to be exempt from liability in respect of 
all their acts or defaults done or committed while exercising or purporting 
to exercise their functions under the Act or for which they would have been 
liable but for this Act. The revenues of. the Province of West Bengal were 
to be liable to make good all sums required to discharge the aforesaid liability. 
Sums payable by the Provincial Government under this provision were 
to be charged on the revenues of the Province. The Sheriff was required 
to transfer and pay to such authority, in such manner and at such times as 
might be prescribed by rules made under the Act, all fees realised by him 
or by any of his officers and servants after the date of the commencement of 
the Act, together with any outstanding balance to the credit of the Sheriff's 
Account No. 1l; and such fees and balances were to be carried to the 
account and credit of the revenues of the Province. 

The Trustees of the Fund known as the Sheriff's Pension Fund, main- | 
tained for the provision of pensions for the officers and servants emplóyed 
by the Sheriff prior to the commencement of the Act, were required to transfer 
and pay to such authority, in such manner and at such times as might be 
prescribed by rules made under the Act, the balance standing to the credit 
of the Fund at the date of the commencement of the Act, and such balance 
was to be carried to the account and credit of the revenues of the Province. 
All officers and servants previously employed by the Sheriff who, at the date 
of the commencement of this Act, were in receipt of pensions or entitled to 
gratuities in accordance with the rules of the aforesaid Fund, were to be 
paid such pensions or gratuities out of the revenues of the Province. Besides, 
all officers and servants of the Sheriff who were in his employment at the - 
date of the commencement of the Act, -were, in respect of such employment 
prior to that date, to be paid out of the revenues of the Province such pensions, 
gratuities and compensation as might be determined by the Provincial 
Government in accordance with the rules of the Fund. Any dispute arising 
in connexion with the amount of any pension, gratuity ór compensation was - 
to be referred to the West Bengal Public Service Commission whose decision 
thereon was to be final and was not to be the subject-matter of any proceed- 
ings in any Court of law. 

Finally, the Provincial Government was empowered to make rules for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the Act in regard to those functions of 
the Sheriff which were to be discharged under the administrative control of 
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the Provincial Government. In particular and without prejudice to the 
generality of this power, such rules might provide, among other things, for— 


(a) the manner of appointment and the allowances of the Deputy 
Sheriff ; | 

(b) the distribution of work between the Sheriff and the Deputy 

* Sheriff ; 

(c) the “safe custody and deposit of all monies (sic), securities and 
other movables" which would come into the hands of the 
Sheriff ; and ; . 

(d) the accounts to be maintained by the Sheriff, and the audit and 


inspection thereof. 


It is clear from the above that the Calcutta Sheriff's Act, 1948, converted 
the Sheriff's office virtually into à Department of the Government of West 
Bengal. It should, however, be mentioned here that just before the enactment 
| of this law, the Sheriff of Calcutta was also annually 
Previous position re- appointed, under Section 303 of the Government of 
gene. Eau ERNI India Act, 1935, as adapted by the India (Provisional 
Constitution) Order, 1947, by the Governor of West 
Bengal from a panel of three persons to be nominated on the occasion of 
each vacancy by the High Court of Calcutta ; and that the Sheriff was to hold 
ofhce during the pleasure of the Governor and was to be entitled to such 
remuneration as the Governor might determine and to no other remuneration. 
Thus, so far as the appointment of the Sheriff was concerned, the position 
before and after the enactment of the Calcutta Sheriff's Act, 1948, was 
practically the same. But before the [5th of August, 1947, however, the 
Governor was required by Section 203 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
as originally enacted, to exercise his individual judgment in the execution 
of his powers with respect to the appointment and dismissal of the Sheriff, 
and also with respect to the determination of his remuneration. 


UNDER Notification No. 5968 J., dated 14th December, 1948, published in 

The Calcutta Gazette of l6th December, -1948, the Caléutta Sheriff's 
Act, 1948, has «come into force with effect from the 20th of December, 1948, 
and not 1950 as some people think. Another Notification, namely, Notifica- 
tion No. 5969 J., dated 14th December, 1948, published in The Calcutta 
Gazette of the same.date, directed that the administration of the office of 
the Sheriff of Calcutta would be "taken over by the Government of West 
Bengal with effect from the 20th December,- 1948, the date of the commence- 
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ment” of the Calcutta Sheriff's Act, 1948, and that, pending the framing of 
rules by the Provincial Government under Section 12 of the Act, the office 
would be administered “according to the rules now in force which are hereby 
temporarily adopted for the purpose." It was further directed by the same 
Notification that all officers and servants then employed in the Sheriff's office 
would continue to be so employed on their then existing terms and conditions 
of service, pending the framing of rules by the Provincial Governrhent relat- 
ing to the terms and conditions of service, pension, gratuity, discipline, 
control, etc., of such employees ; and that when such rules had been framed, 
employees in service would be given the option "either to continue in service 
on acceptance of the rules, or to retire on pension or gratuity’ as might be 


found admissible to them. 


A third Notification (No. 5997 J., dated 15th December, 1948, published 
in The Calcutta Gazette of l6th. December, 1948), stated that, until other 
provision was made, the Deputy Sheriff was to be appointed by the Sheriff 
of Calcutta ''on existing terms, conditions and allowances." Things have 
since changed. And according to ex-Sheriff Dr. S. B. Dutt, the Deputy 
Sheriff ''is now appointed by the Government as a whole-time officer." ‘“The 
Sheriff also," he further says, "has no control over the income of his office, 
and the surplus, which used to benefit local charities, will now go to the 
Government." 


HERE is some misconception in the minds of some people about the 
date of the first institution of the office of the Sheriff of Calcutta. For 
instance, according to ex-Sheriff Dr. S. B. Dutt, this office was established 
f in 1775. And according to the Hon ble Sr Niharendu 
eee of Dutt.Majumder, Minister-in-Charge of the Judicial 
Departmept, Government of West Bengal, the office 
"has been in existence since 1775” (Vide the Proceedings of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, dated 15th September, 1948). Further, when, in 
reference to this office, Mr. G. C. D. Wilks (an Anglo-Indian Member) was 
stating in the West Bengal Legislative Assembly on 8th September, 1948: 
"It may be regretted that so ancient an office, dating back 222 years, etc.," 
he was interrupted by the Hon'ble Sri Dutt-Majumdar who said: “I think 
it is not 222 years. There is some mistake about that date.” 
Mr. Wilks was not very sure of his position and, therefore, said apologe- 
tically: “I am sorry, I stand corrected.” 3 
The fact, however, is that Mr. Wilks was almost right. and both the 
Hon'ble Sri Dutt-Majumdar and ex-Sheriff Dr. S. B. Dutt were definitely 


wrong in their views about the date of the first institution of the office of 
Sheriff of Calcutta. 


"á 
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"HE office of the Sheriff of Calcutta was first established in 1727 under 
^: the Charter of Justice granted "by the Crown of England on 24th 
September, 1726, to what is technically known as the “United Company of - 
Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies." This Charter of Justice 
had, under its own terms, come into force at each principal settlement of the 
Company in India (i.e., at Madras, Bombay and at Calcutta) within thirty 
days after its receipt there. The Charter had provided for the appointment 
of a Shenff for each of these three principal settlements of the Company in 
India, "and for any Space within Ten Miles of the same." He was to be 
the first Sheriff of the settlement (concerned) under the Charter. The first 
Sheriff was to be "the Junior of the Council” of the settlement “at the Time 
of the Arrival’ of the Charter there. That is to say, he was to be the last 
member of the Council in the order of precedence. He was to hold office 
for one year, “and until another shall be duly elected and sworn into the 
said office." The Charter had provided for the annual election of the “future 
Sheriffs” of the settlement by the President and Council thereof, or by “the 
major part of them.” | 

‘The first Sheriff of Calcutta under the above-mentioned Charter—and, as 
a matter of fact, the first Sheriff of Calcutta—was one Mr. Thomas Braddyll. 
His date of appointment was 28th August, 1727. 


PSHE office of Sheriff of Calcutta was continued by a "new Charter" of 
` Justice granted by the Crown of England to the said United Company 
of Merchants of England, Trading to the East Indies, on 8th January, 1753, 
. and also by the Charter issued by the Crown, under 
n “of the the authority vested in it by the East India Company 
Act, 1773 (13 Geo. III, C. 63), on 26th March, 1774, 

"for erecting a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal," Thus 
we find in the Charter of Justice of 8th January, 1753, that the person who, 
at the time of the arrival of the Charter at Fort William, happened to be the 
Sheriff of Calcutta 'and the Precincte, Districts or Territories thereof', was 
to "continue and be the Sheriff thereof” until another person was '"'duly 
elected and sworn into the said office". And in regard to the mode of elec- 
tion of future Sheriffs, the Charter said that the President and Council of 
Fort William “shall yearly, on the First Tuesday in December, assemble 
‘themselves, and proceed to the Election of a new Sheriff for the Year 
ensuing, to be computed from the Twentieth Day of December, next after 
such ‘Election. The, new Sheriff was to continue in his office for one year 
from the said twentieth day of December, and until another person was 
duly elected and sworn into the said Office’. In case, however, any such 
Sheriff died while in office, or removed -during his term of office away from 
Calcutta, or happened to be absent from this place for three months (unless 
for such reasonable cause as might be allowed by the President and Council), 
then the President and Council were, "as soon as conveniently" might be 
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"after the Death, Removal or Absence of such Sheriff," ta "assemble and 
choose another Person to be Sheriff in his Room, who shall....... 
continue in his office for the Remainder of the Year." l 

And under the Royal Charter of 26th March, 1774, referred to above, 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal was, "upon the 
first Tuesday im December annually, to nominate three persons resident in 
Calcutta, or its precincts, to the Governor-General and Council of Bengal, - 
who were, within three days thereof, “‘to appoint one of the said three 
persons to serve the office of Sheriff for one year, to be computed from the 
20th of December next ensuing." And “in case of the death of such Sheriff, 
or of his departure from the Provinces whilst in office, another person was 
to be appointed'' Sheriff in his stead for the remainder of the year, in the 
manner aforesaid. 

It may be interesting to note here that the present practice of appointing 
a Sheriff with effect from the 20th day of December every year and the 
present legal requirement of a nomination of a panel of three persons by 
the’ High Court of Calcutta owe their origin to what is given above. 

This, in brief, is the history of the office of Sheriff of Calcutta. Considera- 
tions of space do not permit our going here into further details relating to 


this office. 


WO years ago we wrote in this Journal (Vol. LXVII, Serial No. 130, 1948): 
“The records of the Government of West Bengal are still at Berhampore, 
Murshidabad, where they were removed during the second World War. 
This is not only causing a good deal of inconvenience 
Records of the Gov- to research workers, but is also hampering researches 
Bea š ° by them. It is earnestly hoped that the Government 
of West Bengal will take immediate steps for the 
removal of the records to Calcutta and for the housing of them either in. the 
Writers’ Buildings as before, or in the Victoria Memorial Hall, or in the new 
premises of the National Library at Alipore, or in some other suitable place.” 
As far as we know, nothing has happened and the records are still at Berham- 
pore. lt is difficult for a research worker to find any accommodation at 
Berhampore, and, as a result, these records cannot be properly utilized for 
purposes of research. May we, therefore, again appeal to the authorities 
concerned for the removal of the records from Berhampore to Calcutta? . 


D. N. BANERJEE. 


Galeutta Historical Sariety. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
at Park Mansions, Park Street, Calcutta, on Thursday the 21st June, 1951, 
at 5-30 p.m. 


The following gentlemen were present : 


Major Harry Hobbs, M.B.E., V.D. 
Mr. R. A. S. Thomas. 
. D. N. Banerjee, M.A. 
Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. 
. Narendranath Ganguly. f 
. Tapanmohan Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law. 
. Birendra Nath Bose, M.A., B.L. 
. P. C. Chatterjee, M.A. 
. St. John Demetrius. 
. Raja Kshitindra Deb Roy Mohashaya of Bansberia. 
Jl. Mr. D. Radcliffe: 
12. Mr. A. A. Czill-al-Waheed. 
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On the proposal of Mr. Narendranath Ganguly, the Jt. Honorary Secretary 
of the Society, which was seconded by Mr. D. N. Banerjee, Major Harry Hobbs 
was voted to the chair. 

The Chairman opened the meeting by proposing a resolution placing on 
record the profound sorrow of the Society at the death of Lieutenant Colonel 
D. G. Crawford, Dr. D. R. Bhanderkar, and Sir William Foster. 

The resolution was adopted, all standing. 

Mr. Narendranath Ganguly, the Jt. Honorary Secretary of the Society, read 
the following Annual Report for 1950: I 


= = Ë = = w = 


= 
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ANNUAL, REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1950 


` This report places on record the fact that in spite of the considerable 
falling-off of its membership and subscriptions, and’ experiencing many vicis- 
eitudes since the transfer of the Imperial Record Department to New Delhi in 
1936, the Calcutta Historical Society has been able to step into the 45th year 
of its existence. This is mainly due to the unfailing and assiduous labour of 
some' of its office bearers, and the whole-hearted and warm support of Sir Jadu 
Nath Sarkar, Kt., C.LE., D.Litt., and Major Harry Hobbs, M.B.E., V.D., 
both of whom always take an active interest, even at the ripe age of 82 and 
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87 respectively, in the affairs of the Society. Practically every issue of 
"Bengal: Past & Present” contains one or more articles from their masterly 
pen. 

Before | proceed further, it is our most unpleasant duty to record- the 
death of two of our most valued members in the persons of Lieutenant Colonel 
D. G. Crawford, I.M.S. (Retd.), and Dr. D. R. Bhanderkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.A.S.B., which took place in 1949 and 1950 respectively. 

Lr. Col. Crawford was one of the foundation members and Vice-presidents 
of the Society. He used to take great interest in the cause of the Society and 
its journal even after his retirement from India. His death 1s not only a great 
loss to his own countrymen in England and abroad, but more so to the 
Calcutta Historical Society.. 

In Dr. Bhanderkar we have lost one of our learned and enthusiastic 
supporters. He held the office of the Joint Honorary Secretary of the Society 
for many years, and the Chair in the University of Calcutta in Ancient History. 
He was also a lover of Music and Fine Arts and one of the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, for several years. 

We deeply mourn their loss. 

Membership—The total number of members during the year under review 
was 66 of which 43 were Ordinary (i.e. Paying) members, 14 Life members, 
and 9 Honorary members. 

Financial Position-—From the abstract of the Account of the General and 
Index Funds for the year ending December 21st December, 1950, submitted by 
Messrs Lovelock & Lewis, the Honorary Auditors of the Society, it will be 
seen that the balance at the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., Calcutta, up to 
the 31st December, 1950, amounted to Rs. 1427-12-6, out of which the sum of 
Rs. 56-9-7 belongs to the Index Fund and Rs. 1371-2-11 to the General Fund 
including Rs. 1000/- which has been shown as the Fixed Deposit under the 
General Fund. 

We are deeply thankful to Messrs Lovelock & Lewis for their kindness 
in auditing the accounts of the Society free of charge every year. 

The Editorial Committee of the Society also express their sincere gratitude 
to those gentlemen who have helped them with their valued contributions for 
publication in our journal, and thereby helped to maintain its high standard 
and prestige. Among others, mention may be made of Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
Kt., C.LE., D.Litt., Major Harry Hobbs, M.B.E., V.D., Dr. Kali Kinkar Dutta, 
M.A., Ph.D. P.R.S., Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A., Ph.D and 
Principal Kali Pada Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

Í may take the opportunity of stating here, for the information of our new 
members, the Aims and Objects of our Society in brief : | 

` (a) Historical researches relating, principally, to Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

(b) Preservation of ancient and historical institutions, places, temples, 
monuments, etc., due regard being paid to the development and 
improvement of the City itself in ite sanitary and other aspects. 

(c) The promotion and encouragement of the study of the history of 
Calcutta and its environs. 
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(d) Publication of a journal, named "Bengal: Past & Present", devoted 
to the dissemination of a knowledge of the history, sociology, 
folklore, and other allied subjects related to the studies the 

"e promotion of which it is the object of the Society to secure. 

(e) To do all other lawful things as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects or any of them, within the limits 
of the fund of the Society. 

(f) To provide for the delivery, organization, and conduct of lectures, 
exhibitions, meetings, tours, and conferences calculated, directly 
-or indirectly, to advance the study of History. 

With reference to item (a) above, that is about Historical research, | may 
take the opportunity of stating here for the information of our learned 
members and friends, that since the permanent transfer of the Imperial Record 
Department to New Delhi early in 1936 and, subsequently, the temporary 
removal of the entire Records of the then Government of Bengal (now our 
West Bengal Government) during the last World-war to a safer zone at 
Berhampore, Dist. Murshidabad, it has become practically impossible, or 
rather too troublesome and difficult a task for research scholars for carrying 
on their researches. We sincerely hope, therefore, that our Government 
of West Bengal will be pleased to give special consideration to this matter of 
vital importance, and ere long arrange to bring those arcbives back to Calcutta 
from Berhampore, and throw them open to the research scholars so that the 
facts of history which had been kept secret and confidential during the British 
regime, and also those which are still lying in the dark unexplored, may be 
worked upon in right earnest by the enthusiastic scholars of history before 
those invaluable treasures are lost to the country, due to the ravages of climate, 
moth, vermin, etc. 

So far as | remember, at the time of the final transfer of the Imperial 
Record Department to New Delhi, there had been a proposal at one time to 
transfer the records of the Company's period to the then Government of 
Bengal. It, therefore, may not be out of place to suggest that it is now the 
proper time for our Government of West Bengal and the University of Calcutta 
to put up their combined request to our Central Government at New Delhi 
for the transfer to Calcutta of all the records of the East India Company's 
period, which relate to Bengal, and which are now preserved in the National 
Archives at New Delhi. These records form a component part of the historical 
records of the Government of West Bengal. 

The Calcutta Historical Society is now 45 years old, and its journal 
"Bengal: Past & Present” is of wide and absorbing interest, not only to the 
real scholars of history, but also as one of the best books of reference even 
for the highest authorities. As His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson was pleased 
to say in course of His Excellency's presidential address delivered on the 
occasion of the 25th Anniversary of the Society, held at the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, on the 3rd March 1932—''| cannot help feeling that but for the 
existence of our Journal some of the investigations would never be made, and 
the results of others would never see the light of day. And finally speaking as 


a Governor | can assure you that the Society's Journal is an ever-present help 
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in trouble when places of historical interest have to be visited and a speech is 
expected from the heard-worked head of the Province | The journal must be 
kept going at.all costs.” . 

[n conclusion, a significant mention may be made of the Special General 
Meeting of our Society, held on the 15th of December 1949, at Spences’ Hotel, 
when His Excellency the Governor of West Bengal Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, 
M.A., M.L., L.L.D., the permanent President of our Society, graced the 
occasion by His Excellency's presence, and presided over its deliberations. 
His Excellency, who himself is an erudite scholar of history, evinced a keen 
interest in the affairs of the Society, and feelingly referred to the absence of 
a permanent accommodation for preserving the records, blocks, etc. of the 
Society. It will, therefore, be a tragedy if our learned and philanthropic 
citizens do not care to come forward to help the Committee to revive all their 
former activities according to the Aims and Objects aforesaid, and thereby 
allow such an institution to die for want of sincere support and a suitable 
accommodation. 
21st June 1951. ihe e 

onorarg Secretary 


Mr. D. N. Banerjee proposed and Raja Kshitindra Deb Raymohashay of 
Bansberiah seconded the adoption of the Report. 

It was carried unanimously. à 

In the absence of Khan Bahadur G, A. Dossani, the Honorary Treasurer 
of the Society, who is now in England, Mr. Narendranath Ganguly read the 
audited Accounts for the year, 1950 as drawn up by the Honorary Auditors 
Messrs. Lovelock & Lewis. 

Dr. N. K. Sinha proposed and Mr. P. C, Chatterjee seconded the adoption 
of the audited Accounts. The motion was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Narendranath Ganguly all the office bearers of 
the previous year were re-elected for the year 195]. Mr. Narendranath 
Ganguly proposed to include Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in History in the University of Caloutta, and a member of the West 
Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee, as one of the Hony. Jt. Editors 
of the Society's journal "Bengal: Past & Present”; and he also proposed that 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, incharge of the Indian Section of the Department of 

Oriental Printed Books & Manuscripts, and Mr. A. S. Filton, the Keeper of 
` Manuscripts, British Museum, London, may be elected as honorary Corres- 
ponding Members in places of the late Sir William Foster and Lt. Col. D. G. 
Crawford. All the motions were carried unanimously. 

Mr. N. Ganguly then placed the application of the Editor “‘Visva Bharati 
Quarterly" requesting to establish exchange relationship between "Bengal: . 
Past & Present" and the '"Visva Bharati Quarterly." It was agreed to 
unanimously. 

Major Harry Hobbs then read a very interesting paper on “Old-Time 
European Women in India." 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated at 7 p.m. 
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Olo-Time European Women In India. 


It has been the practice at our Annual Meetings for the President to talk 


about various past incidents taken from old records, but as our President, 


Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar is out of Calcutta, that duty has fallen on me. 


When l suggested the subject | was not prepared to find so much about 


English women in India. Perhaps | ought to say that none of the happenings 
that will be talked about were invented by me. Francis Bacon, the old-time 
philosopher said that “a mixture of a lie doth often add pleasure’’ but while 
other collectors of historical matter may walk on the stilts of fancy converting 


history into romance—disguising facts with ornaments of imagination, | prefer 
quoting from sources that can be considered reliable. 

While it cannot be denied that life in India in those days was trying, 
yet conditions in England were also pretty grim. To the common people 
there were Squires and Parsons with the law behind .them,- all merciless. 

Indian villages were cleaner than British while it must be admitted that 
Indians taught us the benefit of bathing—that is, quite a lot of us. There 
was also the blessing of being considered of superior race leading many to 
try to live up to it. 

While books like William Hickey tell of prodigal days of dissipation 
95% of the British in India lived in poverty with little to relieve monotony and 
boredom. A poet expressed that anonymously, 130 years ago:— 


"The tedious hours that indolently creep, 

Th’ Unchequered day of apathy and sleep, 
The listless means ingenium men contrive 

To bake, and broil, half dead, and helf-alive ; 
Paint all the ills by every griffin* felt, 

«Who learns his doom to grumble and to melt, 
And boast of all our luxuries the best 

A glass of well-cooled water worth the rest."' 


ONE OF THE EARLY MARRIAGES wae that of Captain William 
Hawkins of the ship called the Hector who after a tedious voyage (from 


` March 1607 to the 20th August 1608) arrived at Surat and after trouble with 


the Portuguese went to Agra where Jehanghir entertained him, promising an 
allowance of £3,200 a year, or the command of 400 horse and caused him 
to take a wife of the country, daughter of an Armenian Christian, called 





* Griffin” newcommor. 
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Mubarikesha with whom he apparently lived happily and had to fight her 
brothers before he could take her with him to England. 


A CURIOUS HAPPENING on the voyage out was that his crew perfomed 
Hamlet, and King Richard II showing that they must have been men of some 
education. Talboys Wheeler in his “Early Travels in India” says quite a 
' lot about Hawkins. ° 

In 1670 some English ladies were sent to Madras. When they arrived 
they were officially welcomed and taken to the Fort. Nothing further seems 
to have been heard of them, except that, several years later two of them 
were living in the Fort on a small allowance granted by the Company. 


A CENTURY LATER there were 72 English married women, 10 widows, 
7 unmarried, and 74 children living in Madras. 

With a view to increase the English population in Bombay a number 
of women were sent. A letter of August 24 1688. states: "And for such 
, single women or maids as shall now come unto you we order that if they desire 
it and do not otherwise dispose of themselves by marriage to Englishmen, 
then for one year after théir arrival they shall have victuals at our charge with 
' one suit of wearing apparel such as shall be convenient according to the 
fashion of the country during which time they are to be employed in our 
. service as” you shall order and think fit, but not to be employed in planting ; 
. and we do not consent that the said Englishwomen or maids be permitted to 
marry other people but those of our own nation or such others as are Pro- 
testants and upon their marriage to be free.” 


That guarantee was faithfully kept. Then came a second party expect- 
ing they would be treated like the first but their claims were not recognised. 
Agitation secured a small allowance "to keep them from perishing for want 
of sustenance" The poor creatures had been deluded and almost left to 
starve. The small stock of virtue which they had brought with them was 
soon expended. Then, and not till then—when they had been forced into 
temptation, authority with mocking piety they were threatened. Their con- 
duct was reported and. orders came that if they did not behave they were to 
be ‘deprived of their liberty, jailed, and kept on Dresd and water till they 
are embarked on board ship for England. 


“INDUCE BY ALL MEANS YOU CAN INVENT OUR SOLDIERS TO 
MARRY -WITH THE NATIVE WOMEN, because it will be impossible to 
get ordinary young women as we before directed to pay their own passages, 
although Gentlewomen sufficient do offer themselves.” 

"That order from the Directors of the East India Company was dated 
January 25, 1688. | 

The offsprings of these unions were scandalously neglected. 

250 years ago women were allowed to. come out, partly in order to 
prevent illicit unions, and partly to lessen the temptation to marry Portuguese 
Roman Catholics. They were too few in numbers and the- consequence of 
this shortage was that most men remained single and. established zenanas. 
In 1768-9 there were 74 Civil Servants in. Madras ; only“ 6 were. married of 
which 5 had their wives with them. ` 
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What the Englishwomen lost in numbers, however, they amply made up 
in vigour. They were said to have been as active as men, and their influence 
was traceable in many of the early quarrels. 

MRS. FRANCIS, wife of the late Lieutenant Francis killed at Hooghly by 
the Moors, being sent hither from Bengal very poor, she made it her petition 
that she might keep a Punch House for her maintenance. But she being a 
notorious bad woman, it is agreed that she be not permitted to keep a public 
house, lest it be the occasion of many debaucheries ; she having lived very 
badly here. It is therefore ordered that she go on the “Royal James” to 
the West Coast according to the High Honourable Company's order, she 
be allowed something out of the proceeds of the prizes to provide her neces- 
saries in consideration of the loss of her husband in the late unhappy Bengal 
Expedition." From subsequent entry we learn that this lady was afterwards 
sent home to prevent "further scandal in our city." 


"Madras in the Olden Time. 


Thursday, 8 March, 1688. 


In 1706, Arthur King, a Civil Servant complained officially that he con- 
sidered himself insulted because the surgeon's wife had taken her place in 
Church above his wife. He asked the Council to order that his wife should 
be placed above the surgeon's wife in future. | 

We still have important nobodies like that today altheugh they would 
hardly go so far as to make that an official complaint." 

Colonel Rennell, the first Surveyor-General of Bengal, wrote in 1762: 
“The inhabitants affect a deal of ostentation in their manner of living. Few 
private gentlemen live at less expense than £5—6,000 a year and those 
married about £8— 10,000. The Governor lives at the rate of £20,000 per 
annum. ` 

In 1764 the Colonel hoped to retire in a few years with £5—6,000 and 
wrote optimistically that, while he had an allowance of £900 and perquisites 
£1,000. “I can enjoy my Friends, my Bottle, and all the Necessaries of 
Life for £400." A year later his tone changed. In 1768 he only hoped to 
retire on £120 a year. 

Belinda, an Irish girl was in Calcutta when there was no Protestant 
church. There had been one but during an earthquake or a cyclone it sunk 
into the ground so the Portuguese church was borrowed and used for fifteen 
years when it was found,to be damp and draughty. As our men were said 
to leave their Bibles and their Morals at the Cape when coming out, and 
pick them up twenty-five years later on their final trip home, that is, if they 
wanted them, they did not feel the absence of a Protestant Church very deeply. 

Belinda was with a picnic party amongst whom was Warren Hastings, 
in a river excursion, At Chinsurah there was a fine old church built by the 
Dutch but always thinly attended. She exclaimed, “ls it not very very 
strange now, Mr. Hastings, here is a fine church yet nobody at all goes to 
it—and in Calcutta there is no church, why, everybody goes to it!" 

Philip Stanhope, an ex-officer of Dragoons arrived in Madras in August 
1774 and was invited to dine with the Governor. He was "Agreeably surprised 
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at the sight of several card tables which were filled with English ladies . . . . . 
They were dressed in light musline, the produce of the country and seemed 
totally to have laid aside that unbecoming stiffness which too often contri- 
buted to diminish the Charms of the English fair." - 

Marriage announcements were differently expressed :— ‘At Tranquebar, 
H. Meyer Esqr.: aged 64 to Miss Casina Couperas, a very accomplished 
young lady of 16 after a courtship of 5 years. 

In the 1770's and 90's English ladies did not share the scruples of later 
generations about mixing with men whose wives lived in purdah. Warren 
Hastings related to his wife his mistake in allowing the Nawab Wazir to see 
two English ladies and his efforts to assure him that they were by no means 
representative of English beauty ; and Lord Valentia recorded the disgust of 
the Wazirs son at the appearance of two English ladies who insisted on 
attending a joint dinner at Lucknow. In both instances the initiative came 
from the English side, the moral recoil from the Indian, and in both cases 
English public opinion sympathised with the Musaulman feelings. 

In this particular matter the freedom of the l8th century women went 
too far, but on the other hand her lack of Victorian tastes and taboos removed 
one of the greatest obstacles to cordial racial relations. They had no objec- 
tion to the hookah and occasionally smoked it themselves ; they adopted the 
fashion-of the turban and carried it to London. 

When the Ameer of Afghanistan was in Calcutta some 45 years ago he 
was entertained to dinner by Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieut. Governor of Bengal, 
a Scot who spoke the most perfect English | have ever listened to. 


All the senior ladies were there with their senior—official husbands. 
Looking round the table, the Ameer gave Sir Andrew a sly dig and said, 


“I see you do here what we do in Afghanistan.” 


"What's that?" asked Sir Andrew. 
“You keep all your pretty women locked up.” 


FEW PEOPLE PRESERVE THEIR COMPLEXION after a few years in 
India ; most of them wear badly. I remember a planter's wife telling me with 
tears in her eyes that her 13-year old daughter whom she had not seen for five 
years said, “O Mother, how ugly you are!” 

FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL. By permission of the Government. Mrs. Murray 
(late Mrs. Stevenson of the Female Asylum) begs to inform her Friends and 
the publick that she will open a Boarding School in Black Town (Madras) on 
the first of January next.for Young Ladies, which she intends conducting 
.(as much as possible) in the manner most generally approv'd of in England. 
Her Scholars will be genteely Boarded, tenderly treated, carefully Educated, 
and the most strict attention paid to their morals. They will be taught 
Reading and Writing, the English language and Arithmetic ; Musick, French, 
Drawing and Dancing ; with Lace, Tanibour and Embroidery, all sorts of Plain 
and flowered needle work on moderate terms. Day Scholars received and 
instructed as above. ` 

“N.B. Apply to Mrs. Murray, near Mrs. Gowdie's, for particulars. 

[5th December, 1791. 
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At that time a young lady's accomplishments were: 


"She excels on the harp, works patterns with skill, 
Writes a ladylike hand, can waltz and quadrille, 
In temper she is amiable, perhaps to a fault, ` 
Drinks sparing of wine and abominates malt.” 


“Aliph Cheem'” in “Lays of Ind” gives many samples of social life 
' “Miss Arabella Green", a Cólonel's daughter— l 


“At 6 she went to England :—that 
You know is quite the rule :— 
And there her mother left her at 
A Brighton boarding school.” 


When fifteen and a half she was brought out, with a head full of business 
ideals 
“I do believe in scarlet coats 
But chiefly at a ball 
For I have heard that ten pound notes 
Are scarce among them all.” 


Unfortunately there was no sign of Collectors, Brigadiers and Staf Corps 
Colonels, and she eventually returned home, as single as she started, what 
was said—a Returned Empty.  . 

People. in those days went in for big meals—that is, when they could 
afford them. Diet and blood pressure never troubled them. They felt that 
a man had a short time to eat, so they made sure of their share. Even in my 
day people were recommended to buy a tonic which would not only improve 
the appetite, but make them hold more, but when all is said and done, the 
epoon has always killed more than the glass. 

Count de Warren, a Frenchman serving in the Company's army, let 
himself go in a chapter about English women in India a century and a half 
ago, when damseel-errantry led them, “full of health, of hope, and of gaiety, 
on a voyage of discovery in search of a husband. 


‘The adventuress, having arrived in Calcutta, looks around for what she 
has come—a husband. Assuredly she will not have any difficulty in finding 
one ; she will only be embarrassed by the number she may choose from— 
old and young, civil and military, patrician and plebian ; from the old general 
with his periodical bilious attacks and his parchment visage, which has not 
perspired for the last ten years, for the sun has sucked out all the moisture, to * 
the young red-and-white ensign, who makes eyes at her whilst he wipes off - 
the large drops that roll down his forehead. She is scarcely landed, before, 
in the very first fortnight, she is overwhelmed with offers of marriage. The 
poor creature is so stunned with the flatteries which buzz in her ears, that at 
length the poor little head, never one of the strongest is completely turned. 
She begins to think that she really possesses all the porfections which are 
attributed to her ; and she is told go often that she is an angel, that she knows 
not how to limit her pretensions in the great matter of the establishment. 
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The aunt preaches to her, morning and night. against lowering herself by 
condescending to dance with anyone under the rank of a first-class civilian, 
or an officer of high standing in the enjoyment of a fat appointment, who can 
bestow on his bride. thrice indispensable things, and which in India are 
considered ‘necessary for the happiness of conjugal life; namely, a silver 
teapot, a palanquin with a set of bearers for visits by day, and a buggy for 
` the evening drive.” 

Failing in all efforts to make a dele match, we are told by the 
count that the lady, "all forlorn” at length goes pretendedly for her health to 
a distant station, and then marries a poor subaltern. 

Count de Warren's opinion of the manners of these ladies is not very 
favorable. He admitted that they were more intelligent than the ladies 
of the same class in France, but complains that they affected a childish 
simplicity— an affectation of ignorance on the one side, impossible after all 
they have read, fresh from their infancy, in unmutilated editions of the 
Bible.” 

But now we have the young ladies at dinner. “If you are a Frenchman, 
you will be understruck at the enormous quantity of beer and wine absorbed 
by these young English ladies, in appearance so pale and. delicate. Í could 
scarcely recover from my astonishment -at seeing my fair neighbour quietly 
dispose of a bottle and a half of very strong beer eked out with a fair 
allowance of claret, and wind up with five or six glasses of light but spirited 
.champagne taken with her dessert. The only effect it seemed to produce 
upon her was visible in the diminished languor of her manner, and the 
increased brilliancy of her eyes. 1 hoped at first she was an exception ; but 
I was very soon convinced that she but exemplified the rule. It is in this 
manner that the majority of English ladies combat the lassitude of mind and 
body induced by the climate ;. but the time soon comes when such a regimen 
as this destroys their health. They are then compelled to leave their husbands, 
and return with their children to Europe. But the fatal habit is contracted ; 
the voyage home only tends to strengthen it. As time advances, it becomes 
more deeply rooted ; and too often the brandy bottle is the miserable finale 
of the sweet creatures, who left their mother's arms and their father's roof 
all bright in purity and beauty.” All of which looks as if Count de Warren's 
description is overcharged, perhaps, with literary skill, like so many of his 
readers, highly coloured. 

"Quiz" author of "Qui Hai" published in 1816 expressed his disgust at 
seeing one of the prettiest girls put away two pounds of mutton chops at 
one sitting. Growing girle often eat more than boys, but that lasts a few 
months only. | 

Eating is a human failing—just sufficient re. never enoügh. Chaucer 
wrote about it. 


"From Paradise first, if I shall not lie 
Man was chased out for his gluttony.” 


THE UTTER BORDOM OF LIFE in those days can be seen from the 
letter in the Bengal Gazette of 1781. “It is inconceivable what irregularities 
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are permitted and sanctified by the Tyrant Custom, in opposition to every rule 
and every idea of Propriety and Common Sense. I dare say that naming 
the Grievance will alone be sufficient to have it immediately redressed, | 
mean the absurd, unfair irregular and dangerous mode of suffering people 
promiscuously to paw over their Neighbour’s letters at the Dak in the manner 
they now do, nay more, dreadful thought! take them away, read and even 
cancel them, if they choose. 


IT IS POSSIBLE THAT WE CALL OURSELVES A CIVILISED 
PEOPLE, even a reasonable set of beings when we suffer the dearest pledges 
of Friendship, Intimacy, Interest, Love, even Life to be ravished from us 
perhaps by our bitterest enemies. Did Government know the direful Conse- 
quences of the present mode of delivering letters from the Dak they would 
hastily interest themselves in reforming the abuse by placing a strong rail at 
the entrance of the delivering room and abliging the clerks to deliver the 
letters. 


March 24, 1781. 


Everybody didn't die young, Madras records reported that “On May 7, 
1780 were interred the Remains of Mrs. Mary Powney, upwards of 100 years 
of age, the relict of Captian Powney, commander of a ship, the oldest resident.” 

Hickey's Bengal Gazette told of another centenarian "Mrs. Mary Bowers, 
died 1781, fidgetted into the grave by fear of losing a large fortune which she 
had acquired by industry and frugality.” 

DiED. Yesterday, Mrs. Strange, Wife of James Strange Esqr: Paymaster 
at Tanjore. Her many virtues and accomplished talents render her loss a 
sincere subject to her friends and society. 


l6 March, 1791. 


The most remarkable inscription is in the old Christian cemetery in Agra 
which may be seen upon a slab to the right of the entrance gate which reads: 
"Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Caroline Thomas. Died 22nd December 1894. 
Aged 145." 

In St. John's Churchyard, Calcutta, where 12,000 Christians lie buried 
is the tomb of Mrs. Frances Johnson, born 1725, married 1738 (13 years old). 
Had four children and four husband. She lived to the age of 87 and was 
highly respected. : 

IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE P. & O. they "piqued themselves on 
allowing ladies to have any little luxury at any time they pleased to call for it; 
they have effervescing lemonade while gentlemen are restricted to soda water. 
Ices are sometimes served out to ladies, but gentlemen are prohibited from 
touching them. A lady is allowed to have preserves at tea whenever she 
chooses while gentlemen are obliged to be content with the usual horrid salt 
butter. Ladies are also permitted to have wine and water on deck at supper, 
but gentlemen were obliged to descend for it. 


THE GOOD OLD MANNERS would hardly do down to-day. ‘The old 


English attempt to eat cold pudding from a fork passed under the left shoulder, 
was continually practised at dinner.” 


_ 
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IT IS STRANGE that that was practised in my early days. So was another 
old practice—bread pellets which were flickered across the dining table with 
an accuracy that was annoying but supposed to be taken in good part. 
When one was flicked in my eye I knew nothing about that—this happened 
on a Sunday morning—breakfast always a big meal--so when the men laughed 
at the lucky shot, Í picked up a custard apple and let the marksman have it 
fair on the nose. He had to be led out and | was blamed because the walls 
of been recently colourwashed. 


TWO SISTERS writing about their experiences in Meerut in 1856, said, 
"Everybody in India knows exactly the number of proposals each young lady 
has réceived the day after they were made, and even the exact words used 
on the occasion. How all this is brought about no one can tell. One of 
tbe girls was riding a mettlesome horse and- was chased by an old gentleman 
who caught hold of her bridle and in most agitated tones implored her to 
listen kindly to his suit and then and. there proposed marriage. 
Thoroughly bewildered she raised her veil when, "with a howl of 
despair, the little man sank back and subsided on the grass. He had addressed 
. the wrong lady. As no offence had been intended she cantered off, her 
mistaken adorer wringing his hands." 

The scrappy diary of an officer's wife contains enough to make one 
curious. She left England on September 24, 1859 in the sailing ship 
Accrington bound for Calcutta to rejoin her husband who was serving up- 
country. 

Apparently the ship was a trooper with many soldiers’ wifes and children. 

The voyage was memorable on account of the large number of deaths 
on board. During the .9 months between embarkation at Birkenhead and 
arrival at Calcutta, 97 deaths of men, women and children (mostly children) 
were recorded. There was murder, near shipwreck, the poisoning of the 
Captain, Chief Mate and attempted poisoning of the doctor on board and 
the ship had to make for Pernambuco in S. America. 6 members of, the 
crew were sent back from Calcutta to stand trial for murder; 10 more were 
sent back from Calcutta as witnesses. As a result of the trial two men (after 
the barbarous fashion of the day) were hanged in chains and 4 went to prison. 
She reached Nagode where she found her husband sick in hospital. 

Some Calcutta people were extremely select judging by a "'Caution"' 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of February 23, 1797. 

“A certain person who made her appearance on the first night of the 
performance is desired to take notice that in future she will not be permitted 

to remain in the house should she be so ill-advised as to repeat her visit.” 


| _ "Theatre, Wheler Place.” 
A theatrical criticism appeared in the “Englishman” in 1841 about Mrs. 


Deacle, one of the performers. 

"Had not her devotion. to Bacchus interfered with her attention to the 
rights of Thania and Melpomene she might have been valuable.” 

MRS. SHERWOOD who came out about 150 years ago to join her 
husband, a Captain. in the 53rd Regt. then stationed. in Calcutta but expected 
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to be in Madras had some letters sent from there to Calcutta. Extra postage 
on four or five cost her over two pounds. 

The heartlessness of those days strikes a sad note. When the 53rd were 
leaving Calcutta, “Little Maria Parker was dying and her father obtained 
permission to remain' behind for two days but the child an on the second 
morning and was buried within an hour." 


Mrs. Sherwood wrote many books ; one, ‘Little Henry and his Bearer” 
sold well for quite seventy years. She lived to learn a lot about what was 
described as the "splendid misery of life in a red coat.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEYS ‘SOLDIERS’ WOMEN IN INDIA” 


"] had his children—one, two, three, 
One week | had them safe and sound, 
The next beneath this mangoe tree 

By him in Barracks’ burying ground. 
"Tis I, not they, are gone and dead ; 
They live; they know; they feel; they see ; 
Their spirits light the golden shade 
Beneath the giant mangoe tree.” 


~~ 
* 


A GOVERNMENT SERVANT GOING HOME FOR GOOD IN 1820 
wrote of the ritual of seating at the table for meals, testified to social 
importance. 


"I WAS INTRODUCED” in due form to the other passengers on the very 
important occasion of our taking seats at the first day's dinner on board. 
The preparations for this piece of ceremonial, that of taling our seats, had 
busily occupied the Captain of the Ship for at least an hour and a half, before 
the band struck up “The Roast Beef of old England”, and summoned us to 
the cuddy. The Army List and the Calcutta Register had been carefully 
studied, to assign to each, his, or her, proper allotment at the table. Dates, 
and the order of precedence seriously consulted before the Captain ventured 
to place a card on the different plates, with the name of the passenger who 
was to be there, and there only, for the voyage. lt'was amusing to observe 
the evident mortification of rich Mrs. Crore, the Agent's lady, when she found 
herself removed at least for chairs from the post of honour at the Captain's 
side. ` 


The authoress of "The Journal of Mrs. Fenton—1826-1830” sailed with 
her husband, Captain Niel Campbell to join his regiment in Bengal. A refined, 
Christian woman, by no means the ideal wife of a soldier, she confesses . 
that she was sick all the voyage— July 17, 1826 to January 3rd, 1827, and was 
.weeping every night. 

Arriving in Calcutta she was well received by friends and relates that the 
second person she met did not seem an attractive specimen of Indian Young 
ladies who sat down after breakfast and deliberately started to smoke a 
cheroot. Dinner the same day was a long ceremony, many dishes, “at last 
terminated in cheroot smoking by all present except myself." 
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In those days people went upcountry by boat as far as they could get 
up the Ganges and naturally saw a lot of the country. Mrs. Fenton (Campbell 
had died after nine months in the country and she married a brother officer 
of her husband's shortly after). 

She appeared to have disapproved of missionanes. On the banks of the 
Ganges during her journey she had a talk with an Indian who said he was 
"a very good Christian and had read the Bible which was a very pretty book 
written by Lindley Murray containing true stories of which he most admired 
was Noah making a ship and putting all things in it," which didn't give her 
much of an opinion of converted Hindus. 

At another place when her budgerao had tied up for the night she saw 
a fire and went to see ' what the natives were doing." “Fancy my horror 
and disgust when | found they were burning an old man whose son, with the 
most perfect indifference of occasionally stirring up the embers.” 

Within a year of their arrival in India Captain Campbell died. From her 
book he seemed to have been tired, stayed in bed and in a few hours died 
from nothing in particular, as the Insh doctor reported. As it was beyond 
her means to return to England she married Captain Fenton. 


— When an officer's wife found herself a widow she found mighty little 
sympathy anywhere ; those who may have felt sorry for her, were too poor 
to be of financial assistance. There was a Military Officers’ Fund which 
helped when funds permitted but as it cost about Rs. 3,000 to pay her fares 
from an upcountry station to England—that is what it cost the widow of a 
lieutenant, and the Fund was raised from subscriptions from serving officers, 
the Fund was hardly reliable. The alternative was marriage—even that was 
uncertain. 

Lord Clive's Fund also helped widows with a pension ranging from 
Rs. 96/6/9 per month down to Rs. 12/3 for the widow of an Ensign which 
continued: during widowhood. | 


Very few European women are to be seen with the regiments in India. 
Such as adventure thither, soon fall victims to the climate, which nothing but 
the most vigorous constitutions, back by temperance and uncommon prudence, - 
can enable them to resist, Hence, the few that survive, though they present 
rather a masculine appearance, find it expedient to confine themselves within 
the barracks ; keeping out of the sun, and avoiding the use of strong liquors. 
The children of such women usually prove remarkably hardy ; whereas the 
issue of an European father by a native woman, is usually of an effeminate, 
weakly constitution. 


IN THE EARLY DAYS each company of a regiment was allowed to take 
10 soldiers’ wives. A writer when she came out saw ‘‘one poor soul who was 
found in excess ; lots were drawn to determine who was to be. sent ashore. 
The unlucky woman wrung her hands, weeping, to find herself homeless 
and penniless.” 

"When a European Regiment was going on service there was great 
anxiety of parents that their daughters in the regiment should be married 


before the Corps left. 
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"Why do you allow such a mere child to marry when her husband will 
leave.her next week?" “Because she can then draw wife's pay while he's 
away ; and if he is killed she will get her six months’ widows’ pension." 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, the Second Greatest Woman in the Chris- 
tian Era who, against public and family opinion began her attack on. the 
question of Military Hospitals in the Crimea and elevated Nursing into a 
profession, afterwards took interest in military life in India. I have a. book 
by her in which is her own signature which was, in 1863 a damning summing- 
up of the conditions exposed by a Royal Commission on the AAA State 
of the Army in India. . 

“These Stational Returns were placed, in manuscript, in the hands of 
Miss Nightingale who, after examining them by the light of her practical 
experiences in'the East—in hospitals in barracks, and in the field-—addressed 
the following observations on them to Lord Stanley. Florence Nightingale's 
book is called “Observations on the evidence contained in the Stational 
Reports submitted by her on the Royal Commission of the Sanitary State 
of the Army in India," and is an amazing summary of the ignorance of the 
Government in regard to the conditions under which British troops served 
in almost every station in India. 

One of Florence Nightingale's suggestions was that every soldier on 
arriving in India should be taught the rudiments of the language of the 
district he served in. Right up to the day when India was deserted, that was 
not done. Es 

‘Leave to marry’ in the British army means that those only who marry 
- with consent of the Commanding Officer have a claim to quarters in barracks. 
The proportion of quarters allowed by regulation at home is 6 married men 
per company of 100, in addition to married serjeants. When going to India, 
12 married couples per 100 men, together with a proportionate increase of 
wives of serjeants, are allowed to go with the regiment, a number which 
high authorities consider too small. There is a general opinion that the 
proportion of married people allowed to go to India should be raised. The 
question is mainly one of sea transport and barrack accommodation, neither 
of which would be very costly as compared with the benefits to: health and 
discipline which all agree would result from increasing the number of married 
men, always the steadiest, most temperate, and best behaved in the regiment. 

Throughout India, however, there is better provision of ‘married quarters’ 
generally than on home stations. At most places they are reported as 
sufficient, at some ‘insufficient’, at others ‘very bad’, and at a few there 
are none. Where they are insufficient or non-existent, the ‘married quarters’ 
are men’s barrack-rooms or huts, divided. off by curtains or partitions. Only 
at a few places are married people placed in. barrack rooms-with unmarried 
soldiers, still this practice dces exist. One of the consequences of ‘allowing’ 
matriage in the army is certainly that decent healthy quarters’ should be 
‘allowed’ too. No time should be lost, for this is especially necessary in 
India. y 

In the matter of soldiers’ wives there are two instances of striking contrasts 
. (each happened during the Mutiny) ; one, the destruction by dysentery of 64 
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wives and 166 children of British soldiers at Dumdum ; the other, a request 
made to and complied with by Sir John Lawrence from an officer of a native 
regiment of guides regarding the native wives. 'Mind you look after these 
women carefuly', and do not let them be in distress ; several of their 
‘hrsbands, men of rank, have been killed’. The request was loyally fulfilled, 
and as loyally appreciated by the men. 


During the Mutiny at Dumdum 554 women and 770 children were crowded 
together without care or supervision, and the proportion which fell victims to 
intemperance, immorality, filth, and foul air was more than six times, in 
either case, the ordinary mortality of women and children in Bengal. The 
fathers and husbands were fighting or dead in our battles. This massacre 
killed as many as it is supposed fell by the hands of the mutineers. 


It is singular that in no one part of the Dumdum report does the slightest 
allusion occur to this tragedy, making one think that it cannot be an isolated 
case. And it appears to have risen solely from the absence of any regula- 
tion As to the care of soldiers’ wives and children in the husbands’ and fathers’ 
absence. Families go to India, and as long as the regiment remains fixed 
things may go on pretty well, provided there are decent separate quarters 
and a careful, kindly commanding officer. But send the regiment on active 
service, and there is no way of caring for the families. They take their 
chance under circumstances where they cannot help themselves. _ Or they 
are all huddled together, as at Dumdum, with the result, that while the 
husbands were punishing the murderers of English women and children in the 
upper provinces, their own wives and children were being destroyed in vast 
numbers, for want of care. Why?—Could it not be made a necessary part 
of army arrangements to appoint a 'picked' married officer to act as guardian 
over these women and childen, to see to their comfort and conduct, to their 
being properly lodged and cared for? The manner of providing for them 
out of their husbands’ pay is a matter of detail easily settled. If only anyone 
will take the trouble to do it, the thing can be done. But more than this, it 
should be made matter of regulation throughout the whole service. There 
should be personal responsibility somewhere. At Dumdum nobody was 
held responsible, and nobody was punished for the result. If one-tenth of the 
calamity had happened in England, there would have been coroners' inquests 
over and over again and public opinion, if not law, would have punished 
some one. At Dumdum the enquiry took place after the destruction of human 
life had been going on for months. i 


ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE OF ENGLISH WOMEN WHO 
DEVOTED HER LIFE TO India was Mrs. Annie Besant who was born in 
1847, married in 1867 a Church of England parson but, with a mind and body 
too virile for the dulness of parish life, turned against her husband as well as 
against religion. Various eminent members of the Church of England tried to 
change her views but did no more than strengthen her hostility to Christian 
teachings, rendering her to be unfit for the wife of a vicar. She left her husband 
and her two children and took up with Charles Bradlaugh with whom she 
worked for fifteen years. In my boyish days I remember her standing with 
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him im the gutter of the Send Tottenham Court Road, and Oxford Street 
selling his book “The Fruits of Philosophy”. 

AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS of Bradlaugh she took up with Bernard Shaw. 
who rejected her proposal to live together. Then W. T. Stead sent her for 
review a copy of Madame Blavatsky's "Isis Unveiled’ when Annie Besant 
declared that she had found a faith both rational and super-rational, so she” 
started for India in 1893 and became a Theosophist. v 

In 2 years she supplanted Blavatsky and became head of that body and, 
finding notoriety she turned , against her own country, founded the Hindu 
College in Benares and eventually was forced to leave on account of one of 
the leaders, went to Madras and took up Home Rule for India. There is 
much that can be said about Annie Besant who made numerous changes in 
affection, principles, religion, and politics but did more than a little good for 
India. — 

In conclusion, marriages among Europeans in [India were free from 
divorces and far more binding that they are today. If, according to Napoleon, 
every soldier has a Field-Marshall's baton in his haversack, it is more true 
to say that every woman has a coronet in her powder box. 

Many who married in their early days when in subordinate positions, 
find as they get on that their wives are incapable of rising with them. After 
conferring a Knighthood on an official the first Lord Lytton declared—‘‘I have 
done what the Almighty could not accomplish—I have turned Mrs. So-and-So 
into a Lady." Strange as it may seem women do not change in disposition 
when marrying above their position in society. That may be due to the 
treatment of better-brought up women, which soured the mind. 

When entering into the blameless life of domestic peace many find that 
marriage is a field of battle, not a bed of roses. It is easier to make a man 
happy in Heaven than to make him happy with a woman. If there are dis- 
advantages before marriage they are like gravel in a shoe—the longer t" 
road, the more galling it grows. Marriage makes us more broadminded; 
bachelors have their change of life too—they turn into old maids. There is 
nothing in life better for man or woman than a normal marriage, so, my 
advice, is, marry as soon as you can afford it. 


HARRY HOBBS. 
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